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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE COLONIAL SYSTEM 
OF THE UNITED STATES.! 


THE formation of this society comes at an opportune mo- 
ment. Ina little more than three years a century will have 
elapsed since the first permanent white settlement was made 
within the limits of the great region Northwest of the River 
Ohio. That settlement was the beginning, not only of this 
good State of Ohio, but also of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, which have all been formed from that North- 
west Territory. It was not an accidental settlement that was 
made on the 7th of April, 1788, at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum, nor was it any fortuitous collection of men that first 
planted themselves on the soil of Ohio. It was the result of 
careful deliberation by wise and prudent and patriotic men. 
The decade in which that settlement was made was the era of 
a greater number of important events affecting the interests 
of the United States than any other decade in our National 
history. And these events were almost all closely connected 
with the founding of the State of Ohio. 

Among these events were the adoption of the Articles of 
‘Confederation between the thirteen States; the provisional 
treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1782, and the definitive 
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treaty in 1783; the petition, in the latter year, of a large 
number of officers of the army of the revolution, that their 
bounty lands might be located between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio; the cessions of four States claiming large tracts in this 
Northwest Territory; the passage of the ordinance for survey- 
ing public lands in 1785; the formation of the Ohio Company 
of Associates in 1786; the passage of the celebrated ordinance 
in 1787 for the government of the territory Northwest of the 
river Ohio; the purchase by the Ohio Company in 1787 and 
the planting of the colony in the next year; the framing of 
the Constitution by the Convention in 1787, its ratification 
the next year by a sufficient number of States to secure its 
adoption, and the full establishment of all the departments 
of the government with the inauguration of Washington as 
the first President in 1789. All these events, save those per- 
taining to the new Constitution, were directly connected with 
the Ohio region, and most of them also, with its first settle- 
ment at Marietta. 

The action of the Continental Congress, July 4th, 1776, 
declared the freedom and independence of the United States, 
and the army of the revolution under the direction of Con- 
gress made good that declaration. But what were the limits 
of the United States? The Atlantic ocean was our boundary 
on the East, but what was it on the West and North? 
Boundary lines between nations are settled by treaties. We 
wanted the largest area; Great Britain would confine us to 
the smallest. King George and his ministers contended 
strenuously for the Ohio river as the dividing line. And 
France, whose troops had fought so valiantly for our in- 
dependence, was really more anxious for the same line than 
for one farther North. Spain, too, which was also at war with 
Great Britain, was determined to keep us to the south of the 
Ohio and as near as possible to the base of the Alleghenies. 
Three treaties were in negotiation at the same time by Great 
Britain; with the United States, with France, and with Spain. 
Questions of territory entered into them all; for France had 
formerly claimed the whole valley of the Mississippi from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Alleghenies, and Spain was at 
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that time in possession of all west of the Mississippi, and 
all Florida, reaching west to that river. The latter power, 
indeed, advanced a claim to the Illinois region, because of 
the conquest in the winter of 1781, of the English Fort St. 
Joseph, near the source of the Illinois river. The narrower 
the limits within which France and Spain could succeed in 
confining the United States, the better terms of territory 
could they probably secure for themselves. 

Then, unfortunately, our commissioners were hampered 
by the resolutions of Congress that required them to be 
guided, in negotiating the treaty, by the advice of the French 
Government. But when Mr. Adams and Mr. Jay became 
convinced that both ‘‘ France and Spain intended either to 
secure the western country to themselves, or yield it to 
Great Britain for an equivalent elsewhere, they determined to 
act for themselves and conclude the treaty without consulting 
the French Court or its ministers.” (Pitkin, Vol. II, p. 148.) 
The American commissioners certainly in this disregarded 
their instructions, but they did what they believed the best 
interests of their country imperatively demanded, and were 
willing to take the responsibility. I refer to these negotia- 
tions because they were concerned with the ownership of the 
very territory where we now dwell, and to show that the ex- 
istence of Ohio and these other northwestern States hung . 
upon the firmness of those American commissioners at Paris 
in the autumn of 1782. 

The French minister was not a little disturbed by the inde- 
pendent action of our commissioners, and wrote a note to 
Dr. Franklin which was certainly embarrassing even to that 
skillful diplomatist. But Franklin’s candid admission that 
they had ‘‘been guilty of neglecting a point of dzenseance,” 
and his protestation that it ‘‘was not from any want of re- 
spect for the King, whom we love and honor,” and his hope 
‘‘that the great work which has hitherto been so happily 
brought to perfection, and is so glorious to his reign, will not 
be ruined by a single indiscretion,” mollified the Count de 
Vergennes, and the terms of the provisional treaty of 1782 
remained unchanged in the definitive treaty of 1783. 
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By this treaty the claims of Great Britain, France and 
Spain to the territory northwest of the Ohio were virtually 
withdrawn. But there was a question of ownership among 
the States. Virginia, New York, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut claimed it in whole or in part. It was these conflict- 
ing claims that caused the delay in ratifying the Articles of 
Confederation. Maryland and some other States insisted 
that this territory belonged to the Nation and not to indi- 
vidual States. ‘‘Territory wrested from England by the 
common efforts and sacrifices of the people should belong,” 
they said, ‘‘to the whole and not to a part.’’ Congress, un- 
willing to decide between them, urged all the claimants to 
yield their claims. New York led the way in the matter of 
cessions. On the first of March, 1781, her delegates made 
an absolute surrender of her claim. On the same day the 
delegates of Maryland signed the Articles of Confederation, 
thus making the Union formally complete. 

The other cessions followed, though not as rapidly as was 
hoped, nor were all made without conditions, as was that of 
New York. That of Virginia was early in 1784. She ceded 
her claim to any territory north of the Ohio, reserving, how- 
ever, the region between the Scioto and Little Miami rivers 
as bounty lands for her soldiers, and a tract in Illinois for 
George Rogers Clarke and his associates. The next year 
came the cession of Massachusetts, absolute like that of New 
York; and the year following that of Connecticut. Like 
Virginia’s, the cession of Connecticut was coupled with a res- 
ervation. 

These two reservations, making a pretty large fraction of 
the State of Ohio, were excepted from the operation of that 
great system of surveys which the Continental Congress initi- 
ated by the Land Ordinance of 1785. It would have been 
desirable if the system of uniform ranges, townships, and 
sections, which commenced with the seven ranges in the 
summer of 1786, could have been carried out over the whole 
surface of the State; avoiding the confusion of the five-mile 
system of the Western Reserve, and the no-system of the 
Virginia Military District. 
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We have seen how great was the importance attached to 
this western territory from the very beginning of our national 
existence. It required great firmness on the part of our com- 
missioners to hold it against England, France and Spain. It 
required great wisdom by the Continental Congress to secure 
it as a national domain, when the most powerful of the States 
were pressing their claims to it. As soon as there was a 
probability that these conflicting claims would be settled, the 
veteran officers of the army turned their eyes to this region 
as a place of settlement. After the provisional treaty with 
Great Britain had been made, and before the definitive treaty 
had been signed, a large number of these army veterans 
asked Congress to give them their bounty lands in the region 
between Lake Erie and the Ohio. There were lands for sale 
in Maine, and in central New York, now so densely populated, 
but the Ohio country had a stronger attraction for them. 
Though their application was unsuccessful, they did not 
abandon their purpose, but three years later, under the 
leadership of General Rufus Putnam, an association was 
organized to purchase lands in the same locality. 

Meanwhile, a ‘‘ plan for a temporary government of the 
western country,” as it was then called, had been adopted by 
Congress, but the plan was open to objection, and when the 
Ohio Company of Associates, in May, 1787, sent one of their 
directors to New York to purchase of Congress a tract of 
land for settlement, a new plan for the government of the 
territory was under consideration by that body. Indeed, the 
proposed ordinance had been read twice, and its third read- 
ing had been ordered for the next day, when the agent of 
the company presented himself. ‘‘Of a sudden,” says Mr. 
Bancroft, ‘‘the further progress of the ordinance was 
arrested.” The third reading did not take place the next 
cay; in truth, that ordinance was never read the third time. 
It is difficult for us to realize the effect produced on Congress 
by this simple proposition from a number of army veterans 
to purchase a large tract of land in the West for the purpose 
of settlement. In the words of Mr. Bancroft: ‘‘It interested 
every one. For vague hopes of colonization, here stood a 
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band of hardy pioneers, ready to lead the way to the rapid 
absorption of the domestic debt of the United States; selected 
from the choicest regiments of the army; capable of self- 
defense; the protectors of all who should follow them; men 
skilled in the labors of the field and artisans; enterprising 
and laborious; trained in the severe morality and strict ortho- 
doxy of the New England villages of that day. All was 
changed. There was the same difference as between sending 
out recruiting officers and giving marching orders to a regular 
corps present with music and arms and banners,” 


It was the 9th of May when General Samuel H. Parsons, 
a director of the Ohio Company, presented their memorial. 
After the 11th, it happened that there was no quorum till the 
4th of July, and General Parsons had returned to Connec- 
ticut. On the 5th of July another director came to New 
York — Manasseh Cutler. He conferred with the committee 
already appointed on the purchase. He became acquainted 
with the members of Congress. He looked over the ground 
as well with reference to the government under which the 
settlers were to live as to the terms on which the land shou'd 
be purchased. On the 9th of July the report, which was to 
have been read the third time on the 10th of May, was 
referred toa new committee, of which Edward Carrington, of 
Virginia, was chairman. He was a new member, as was 
Richard Henry Lee, also of Virginia, and Mr. Kean, from 
South Carolina. The former members were Mr. Dane, from 
Massachusetts, and Mr. Smith, from New York. Two days 
later they reported an ordinance, which was read the first 
time. The second reading took place the next day, and on 
the day following it was read the third time, and was passed 
by the unanimous votes of the States then present. The 
great statute forbidding slavery to cross the river Ohio was 
enacted by the votes of Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, New York and 
Massachusetts. Thus the celebrated ordinance of '87 was 
reported by a committee composed of two members from 
Virginia, one from South Carolina, one from New York and 
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one from Massachusetts, and was enacted by the votes of five 
southern and three northern States. 

In his history of the Constitution, Mr. Bancroft turns 
aside to give a chapter on what he terms ‘‘ The Colonial 
System of the United States.’”” The Constitutional Conven- 
tion was in session at Philadelphia in the summer of 1787, 
while the Continental Congress was in session at New York. 
Mr. Bancroft thus opens his chapter: ‘‘ Before the Federal 
Convention had referred its resolutions to a committee of 
detail, an interlude in Congress was shaping the character 
and destiny of the United States of America. Sublime and 
humane and eventful in the history of mankind as was the 
result, it will take not many words to tell how it was brought 
about. For a time wisdom and peace and justice dwelt 
among men, and the great ordinance, which could alone give 
continuance to the Union, came in serenity and stillness. 
Every man that had a share in it seemed to be led by an in- 
visible hand to do just what was wanted of him; all that was 
wrongfully undertaken fell to the ground to wither by the 
wayside; whatever was needed for the happy completion of 
the mighty work arrived opportunely, and just at the right 
moment moved into its place.”’ 

‘This ‘‘interlude in Congress”’ was the passage of the 
ordinance of 1787, which itself was brought about by the 
projected colonizing of a portion of the Ohio Valley. For 
some years a plan for the government of the western terri- 
tory had been on the statute book, as we have seen, but 
under it no settlement had taken place. Various efforts to 
improve it had been made, but it remained substantially as 
it was adopted in 1784. But the application by the Ohio 
Company to purchase land and plant a colony changed every- 
thing. The eloquent language of Mr. Bancroft is none too 
strong. It was comparatively an easy thing for Manasseh 
Cutler in July, 1787, to convince the Continental Congress 
that the colony which the Ohio Associates proposed to found 
was just what was wanted to begin under the most favorable 
auspices the settlement of the great region Northwest of the 
Yhio. Nor was it difficult for him to show that such a 
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colony would need assurances of a wise, humane and efficient 
government before planting new homes in that western 
wilderness. Thus it came that the new committee, appointed 
after Dr. Cutler reached New York, prepared in an incredibly 
brief time a new ordinance, than which no other human 
enactment has received higher commendation. 

It is clear that the ordinance, the purchase, and the settle- 
ment were parts of one great whole. This invests with 
dignity and importance the movement resulting in the settle- 
ment of 1788. The great ordinance was occasioned by the 
proposed purchase, and it was enacted for that colony. It 
was a movement in which the national government and the 
nation itself were deeply interested. Mr. Bancroft interjects 
into his history of the Constitution a chapter on ‘‘ The 
Colonial System of the United States,” but the chapter is 
wholly occupied with this colony and its antecedent circum- 
stances. No other is mentioned. This was ¢#e Colonial 
System of the United States. Most civilized nations have 
sent out colonies, which have remained colonies. Notso the 
United States. In 1787 they made ready to send out their 
first colony; not across the ocean, but across the Ohio; yet 
into a region as new as if it had been a thousand miles away. 
It was not to remain a colony, but to be the germ of a State 
—of many States. Never in the history of the world has 
such a colony been founded before or since; never one for 
which such preparation had been made, and from which 
such great results have come. 

Almost a century has completed its round since those army 
veterans, after a long and tedious journey, landed from their 
Mayflower at the mouth of the Muskingum. The govern- 
ment which Congress had provided in anticipation was im- 
mediately established, the first law for the Northwest Terri- 
tory having been promulgated at Marietta on the 25th of 
July. Other groups of immigrants came later; new centers 
of civilization are established, and within a decade and a half 
the new State of Ohio takes her place in the great sisterhood, 
to be followed by two others in another decade and a half, 
and presently by a fourth and a fifth. 
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It is fit that the occupation of the territory which had not 
only been the center of interest to the greatest States of the 
American Union, but which the most powerful nations of 
Europe had combined to prevent our occupying; that the 
planting on the seventh of April, 1788, of the colony for 
which such preparation had been made and for whose benefit 
the Continental Congress, with a unanimity unparalleled, had 
provided a plan of government which has been the admira- 
tion of the world — it is fit, I say, that the centennial of that 
event should receive suitable commemoration, not merely by 
the descendants of those noble pioneers, but by the citizens 
of this great State and of all the States of the old Territory 


of the Northwest. 
I. W. ANDREWS. 








THE ORDINANCE OF JULY 138tu, 1787." 


THE intrinsic merits of that organic law which was enacted 
by the old Continental Congress on the 13th of July, 1787, 
‘“‘for the Government of the Territory Northwest of the river 
Ohio,” have been so fully discussed and are so well under- 
stood that any attempt in that direction would be little more 
than a repetition of views already familiar to an intelligent 
audience. Its merits can now be measured by its fruits. 
Results are its monument and its highest eulogy. 


It is not surprising that as a century is rounded up, the 
thoughtful inquirer should look back and endeavor to trace 
the beginnings and look up the extrinsic circumstances as 
well as personalities that were connected with such an enact- 
ment. 

So far as organic law is concerned we are sitting under 
‘* vines and fig trees,’’ are ‘‘eating of the oliveyards and vine- 
yards that we planted not.’’ Who werethe planters? Why 
was the planting done? 

In pursuing this inquiry we are met with the difficulty 
arising from a lack of authentic historic material. One 
hundred years ago the proceedings of legislative bodies were 
not kept with that plethora of discussion, and detail of 
motions, references and reports that distinguish modern Con- 
gressional Records. The wasting processes of acentury have 
destroyed valuable family papers, and memories of early 
actors and listeners have faded out, so that fragments of fact, 
incident and /istory must be gathered up and carefully applied. 
Still the gleaner must be content with a gleaner’s share of the 
harvest. 

The passage of the ordinance at the time has one peculiar 
characteristic that is worthy of notice. That is the leading 
fact that it stands out in history as an isolated effort on the 
part of its authors to forecast a complete system of govern- 
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ment and project it over a vast territory in advance of its 
actual occupation by future inhabitants. When the May- 
flower passengers neared their expected haven of rest, they 
solemnly agreed to observe certain fundamental principles of 
a future government; but those principles were not firmly 
and enduringly fixed upon Massachusetts soil until the Con- 
stitution of 1780. It required one hundred and sixty ycars 
to reach that advanced stage of free institutions which was 
foreshadowed by the Mayflower declaration. But the Ordi- 
nance of ’87 was thrown forward into a wilderness, carrying 
with it not only organic principles, but embracing the details 
of a governmental autonomy that has stood the test of a cen- 
tury. This peculiarity is worthy of notice, because the very 
fact that such an organic law was forecast, pre-arranged, and 
pre-ordained by competent authority, prior to territorial occu- 
pation assists us in the inquiry as to its origin, and helps to 
explain the fact that it was largely the work of pioneer settlers 
seeking homes under its protection, rather than of wise states- 
men who had no such motive to guide them. 

There were two methods by which the progress of civiliza- 
tion moved westward from the Atlantic base. One was by 
the individual enterprise of the pioneer venturing out either 
alone or with a few neighbors and taking possession of the 
wilderness in advance of civil institutions. The other was a 
thoroughly organized system of occupations, with pre-arranged 
guaranties of protection based upon law and order and com- 
bining all the essential principles upon which our Republic is 
founded. Now it is necessary to keep distinctly in mind that 
there was a systematic and well. organized p/am for taking 
possession of the Ohio Valley and the Northwest in the in- 
terest of an advancing Christian civilization, that the men 
engaged in this effort were not mere land buyers or home 
seekers, but that from its incipiency the Governmental idea 
was part of the plan. They intended to found a State. This 
original intendment bore fruit in the Ordinance of July 13th, 
1787. 

The journals of Congress, although extremely meagre in 
details present some facts of great value in tracing out the 
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beginnings of a public policy in regard to the Northwest. 
Territory. Even before its acquisition under the terms of 
the treaty of peace in 1783 the policy of ‘‘ independent 
states’’ had been announced. 

After all claims of particular States had been quieted and 
it could be treated as common property it became a blank 
sheet upon which the ideas and policies then prevailing in the 
old thirteen States could be indelibly stamped. There was 
a sufficient divergence then as now between the Eastern and 
Southern States to give rise to controversy. In the land. 
system, range, town and section prevailed against ‘‘indis- 
criminate locations.”” The transition from extreme colonial 
and state rights to a centralized power can be traced in con- 
nection with this ‘‘common property.’’ Social and industrial 


policies came into conflict. The system of forced labor 
which had been universal in the colonies laid claim to this 
new and vast area. Its advocates on every trial of legislative 
strength had triumphed until it was disposed of finally by 
the ordinance of July 13, 1787. Subsequent interest in the 


ordinance itself has been directed largely to the problem 
that of the eight States voting for it five were slave States. 
and the ordinance contained a positive prohibition of a system 
of labor which at that time was zealously guarded as the 
basis of their own prosperity. 

The subject was not a new one in Congress. More than 
once distinct action had been taken, and every slaveé State 
had resisted any efforts to exclude slavery from mew territory. 
Even a prospective prohibition had been denied when the 
Resolutions of April 23d, 1784, were adopted. Subsequently 
a direct anti-slavery amendment was laid over without action 
and never called up. As late as the 9th of May, 1787, about 
two months before the passage of the present anti-slavery 
ordinance, a committee having a majority from the free States 
reported an ordinance for the government of the Northwest 
Territory that was silent on that subject, showing plainly 
enough that all effort at prohibition had been abandoned. 

What valid reason then was there that under the leader- 
ship of Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia with Delaware 
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should quietly give up that which they held safely in their 
own hands, and which had been virtually surrendered to them 
by their opponents? Why did Virginia lead off in discard- 
ing her own institutions and cordially adopt those which pre- 
vailed in Massachusetts? Why were New England ideas and 
policies enduringly stamped upon this vast interior—the very 
heart of the great Republic-—at a time when New England 
had but one voice out of eight in deciding that result? 

I ask your indulgence in an effort to answer these interest- 
ing questions. 

In the beginning of the Revolutionary struggle Massachu- 
setts was entitled to leadership in the army. She yielded it 
to Virginia. When Washington came to the front as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, that front was in Massachusetts. He was 
there brought into close personal contact with her citizens and 
her soldiers. His first success was the evacuation of Boston 
by the enemy, as a result of the prompt, energetic, and de- 
cisive support rendered to his plans by a citizen soldiery. His 
army was destitute of ammunition and supplies. That want 
was supplied by the bold privateering of Whipple, Manly, 
Tucker, and other Yankee seamen. His disasters on Long 
Island were offset by the skill and daring that saved his army 
in a retreat requiring water passages which were conducted 
by the sea-faring men of New England. When driven from 
the ‘‘Jerseys” and forced across the Delaware, he decided 
upon that bold effort to inspire confidence by an attack upon 
his enemies in mid-winter; it was Glover’s Brigade of Mar- 
blehead fishermen that guided his craft through the floating 
ice of the Delaware on that Christmas night, 1776. That 
wasa service which ‘‘ land lubbers”’ could not have performed. 
In all-these trying and difficult scenes he was supported by 
New England officers and men. Strong attachments were 
formed. Personal associations resulted in life-long friend- 
ships. He could say with the utmost sincerity—‘‘ God bless 
the New England Troops.” 

But what has all this to do with the first settlement of 
Qhio, or with the Ordinance of ’87? 

I make the following extract from a dingy, yellow piece of 
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manuscript which I find among ‘‘old papers,” written by an 
early pioneer to Ohio. The writer says: 

‘* Anterior to this period—the Revolutionary war—it is probable the great 
body of the American and English people knew about as much about the 
interior of Asia or Africa, as of this western region. With the exception of 
General Washington and some other individuals, who, by being engaged in 
the war, commonly called the French war, were entitled to locate lands on 
the Ohio, it seems few or none others had the means of obtaining knowledge. 
We are told that during the Revolutionary struggle the British established 
a printing press in New York, entitled ‘ The Rivington Royal Gazette.’ At 
a very dark and gloomy period of that momentous struggle there was a very 
large number of papers scattered by design, that gave an account of a treaty 
of subsidy made with the Empress of Russia—-the ambitious Catharine— 
which provided that a large number of Russian troops should be furnished 
the British for their American contest; that the troops were expected early 
next season. These papers with this information fell into the hands of the 
officers of the American army, and of course became a matter of deep solici- 
tude. 

At General Washington’s table it became a matter of discussion: ‘If this 
be true, and we are driven from the Atlantic seaboard, what then is to be 
done?’ ‘We will retire to the Valley of the Ohio,’ says Washington, ‘and 
there we will be free.’ This saying was carried from the officers to the 
soliliers, by them to wives, children, and friends, and thus a spirit of enquiry 
respecting Ohio was elicited.” 


This fragment of history is taken from the lips of the men 
who sat at Washington’s table and were members of his mili- 
tary family—those old veterans of three wars—the evening of 
whose days were spent on the banks of the Ohio and Mus 
kingum, and who indulged in a veteran’s right of ‘‘ fighting 
his battles over again.”’ 

This traditional reminiscence finds ample support in state- 
ments made by Ramsay in his ‘‘ History of the American Rev- 
olution,” published in 1789. After the loss of Fort Washing- 
ton and the evacuation of New York City, the American 
forces were driven in hasty retreat across New Jersey and 
only escaped capture by crossing to the west side of the 
Delaware river. The period of enlistment of the army had 
expired. Whole regiments returned homeward. With 
2,000 or 3,000 men of a retreating, half-naked army whose 
unshod feet had marked the frozen soil of Jersey with patri- 
otic blood, the Commander-in-Chief was compelled to look 
this question of retreat fairly in the face. The historian says: 
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‘¢Gen’l Washington about this time retreated to Newark. 
Having abundant reasons from the posture of affairs to count 
on the necessity of a further retreat he asked Col. Reed: 
‘ Should we retreat to the back part of Pennsylvania will the 
Pennsylvanians support us?’ The Colonel replied: ‘Ifthe 
lower counties are subdued and give up, the back counties 
will do the same.’ The General replied: ‘ We must retire 
to Augusta county, Virginia. Numbers will be obliged to 
repair to us for safety, and we must try what we can do in 
carrying on a predatory war, and if overpowered we must 
cross the Allegheny Mountains.’”’ 

From the same historian we have also another fragment of 
history giving further evidence of the estimation then placed 
upon the Ohio Valley as a strategic base in the grand strug- 
gle for freedom and independence. As soon as the British 
Cabinet became aware that France was determined to aid the 
United States they dispatched messengers to this country 
with overtures of peace, making fair promises and hoping at 
least to divide the councils and weaken the supports of the 
cause. These overtures were met by Congress with a posi- 
tive demand for an acknowledgment of independence or an 
evacuation of the country as preliminary stepsto negotiation. 

The following is an extract from a letter dated June 14, 
1778, written as part of a private correspondence by Henry 
Laurens who was then President of the old Continental Con- 
gress. He says to the King’s Commissioners: ‘‘ You are 
undoubtedly acquainted with the only terms upon which 
Congress can treat for accomplishing this good end. A\l- 
though writing in a private character, I may venture to assert 
with great assurance, they never will recede, even admitting 
the continuance of hostile attempts and that from the rage of 
war the good people of these States shall be driven to com- 
mence a treaty westward of yonder mountain.”’ 

But why: should Washington point out that distant region 
as a base to fall back upon in case of defeat? The answer is 
found in the fact that he had been there. He knew some- 
thing of its fertility and boundless resources. As early as 
1770 he had acquired titles to over 20,000 acres of its choicest 
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lands. In 1773 he issued proposals for colonizing those 
lands, offering liberal terms on the old English plan of paying 
quit rents in lieu of purchase. In a word Washington was a 
pioneer of the pioneers to the Ohio Valley. The marks of his 
‘‘little hatchet’’ can be still traced upon the first land lines 
ever run in the valley or west of the Allegheny Mountains. 
His knowledge of the country thus obtained would be readily 
accepted by all who were engaged in the war, whether in the 
army or in Congress. 

It is quite evident therefore that Washington knew and 
his officers knew what he was talking about when he said to 
Colonel Reed: ‘‘ Jf we are overpowered, we must cross the 
Allegheny Mountains.” It is also evident that Henry 
Laurens understood the situation when he boldly told the 
British Ministry: ‘‘ Let the war rage on, sooner than accept 
your insidious offers of a humiliating peace our people will 
commence treaty-making westward of yonder mountains.” 
While Lord Howe was in possession of Philadelphia he sent 
out the threat to Washington that he would ‘‘ drive him be- 
yond the mountains.” 

Now let us pass from this primitive scene—this real start- 
ing point of inquiry as respects that systematic occupation of 
the Northwest which was the occasion of its organic law—to 
another period of that intimate intercourse that had grown 
up between the Commander-in-Chief and his veteran officers, 
The great conflict was over, the pledge of life, fortune and 
sacred honor had been redeemed. Peace with the great 
enemy was assured. But other perils surrounded them. 
The day for disbanding the army approached. But there 
were no ‘‘ greenbacks,”’ no ‘‘ silver dollars,” no ‘‘ gold coins ” 
with which to meet final payments. Washington applied 
to Congress. The officers petitioned that body for relief, 
but its authority did not protect it from insult, and it was a 
fugitive from the menaces of a squad of unpaid and clamor- 
ous troops. The only remedy for the army was to accept 
certificates of settkement—warrants upon a bankrupt treasury. 
They called them ‘‘ final certificates,” and they were final to 
many of the holders, as want and hunger forced them on to the 
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market at ‘‘ one in six,” as they called it, or one-sixth of par 
value. These old certificates must be kept in mind, for while 
they were ‘‘ finals’’ of a seven years’ hard service, we shall 
see that they were the deginning of another and not less im- 
portant enterprise. 

Col. Pickering, their Quartermaster General, thus describes 
the condition of the Army while at Newburg and New Wind- 
sor, waiting for orders to return penniless to their desolate 
homes. He says: ‘‘To hear the complaints of the officers 
and see the miserable condition of the soldiery is really affect- 
ing. It deeply penetrates my inmost soul to see men desti- 
tute of clothing, who have risked their lives like brave fel- 
lows, having large arrears of pay due them and prodigiously 
pinched for provisions. It isa melancholy scene.” Again 
he says: ‘‘ Those brave and deserving soldiers, many. of 
whom have for six years exposed their lives to save their 
country, who are unhappy enough to have fallen sick, have 
for a month past been destitute of every comfort of life. The 
only diet provided for them has been beef and bread—the 
latter generally sour.” Such was the testimony of their 
Quartermaster, who was most familiar with their condition.” 
In their petition to Congress the officers say: ‘‘ Our dis- 
tresses are now brought toa point—we have borne all that 
man can bear. Our property is expended, our private re- 
sources are at end, and our friends are wearied out and dis- 
gusted with our incessant applications. We therefore most 
seriously and earnestly beg that a supply of money may be 
forwarded to the army as soon as possible.”’ (Jour. of Cong., 
Vol. IV, p. 267.) 

To such a state of exasperation were those men brought 
that one of their number addressed his brother officers in 
the following terms: ‘‘If this then be your treatment while 
the swords you wear are necessary for the defense of Amer- 
ica, what have you to expect from peace when your voice 
shall cease and strength dissipate by division? when those ' 
swords, the instruments and companions of your glory shail 
be taken from your sides, and no remaining mark of military 
distinction left you but your wants, infirmities and scars? 
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Can you then consent to be the only sufferers by this revolu- 
tion, and returning from the field grow old in poverty, 
wretchedness and contempt? Can you consent to wade 
through the vile mire of dependency and owe the miserable 
remnant of that life to charity, which has hitherto been spent 
in honor? If you can—go, and carry with you the jest of 
Tories, the scorn of Whigs, the ridicule, and what is worse, 
the pity of the world—go, starve and be forgotten.” 

Nothing short of a most desperate condition of affairs 
could have extorted such language from one officer to his fel- 
low officers, all of whom had served faithfully through the 
war. I have recalled these rugged and unwelcome historical 
items reluctantly and only because they are necessary in ex- 
plaining subsequent movements. 

But this dark cloud in our country’s history had a “‘ silver 
lining.”” A bright ray of sunshine broke through the pre- 


vailing gloom. Col. Timothy Pickering, the Quartermaster 
General, at this critical period, writing to a friend under date 
of April 7th, 1783, says: ‘‘ But a_new plan is in contempla- 


tion—no less than the forming of a new State westward of 
the Ohio. Some of the principal officers are heartily en- 
gaged in it. About a week since this matter was set on foot 
and a plan is digesting for the purpose. Enclosed isa rough 
draft of some propositions respecting it which are generally 
approved of. They are in the hands of General Huntington 
and General Putnam for consideration, amendment and addi- 
tion.”” Again April 14th he writes: ‘‘ General Putnam is 
“warmly engaged in the new planned settlement over the 
Ohio. He is very desirous of getting Hutchins’ map. Mr. 
Aitken had them to sell. If possible pray forward me one.” 
A petition was drawn up addressed to ‘‘ His Excellency the 
President and Honorable Delegates of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled.”” The petition was signed 
by 285 officers of the army asking that a ‘‘ tract of land 
bounded North on Lake Erie, East on Pennsylvania, South 
and Southeast on the Ohio river, West on a line beginning 
on that part of the Ohio which lies twenty-four miles West of 
the Scioto river, thence running North on a meridian line till it 
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intersects the River Miami which falls into Lake Erie, thence 
down the middle of that river to the lake, might by formed 
nto a distant government or colony of the United States.” * 

They ask that their bounty lands may be assigned to them 
in this district, and that ‘‘provision may be made for a further 
grant of land to such of the army as wish to become adven- 
‘urers in the new government, in such quantities and on such 
conditions of settlement and purchases for public securities as 
Congress shall judge best for the interest of the intended 
rovernment and rendering it of lasting consequence to the 
American empire.” 

This petition was placed in General Putnam’s hands, who 
addressed a letter to General Washington asking him to pre- 
sent it to Congress. Washington presented it to Congress, 
urging it upon their attention, and subsequently ‘‘ exerted 
every power he was master of” to secure a compliance with 
the wishes of his associates in the army. 

Colonel Pickering drew up a plan for organizing the new 
government which embraced the following: ‘‘The total ex- 
clusion of slavery from the State to form an essential and ir- 
revocable part of the Constitution.” This was the first dis- 
tinct proposition for the exclusion of slavery Northwest of 
the Ohio ever publicly presented or discussed and was a part 
of the original plan ultimately matured in ’87—four years 
later. It must be borne in mind that these men were not 
dealing solely with land purchases or their bounties. They 
were intent upon a new ‘‘ State westward of the Ohio.” They 
tried their hands at Constitution-making fromthe start. Put- 
nam’s ‘‘letter”’ outlined a valuable governmental policy in 
the West. Pickering’s ‘‘ plan’’ embodied organic principles. 

We thus find that the same class of men who ate at Wash- 
ington’s table when the ugly question of surrender or retreat 
was discussed are again taking counsel together over this 
‘‘Ohio scheme.’’ Zhen the Ohio was a base for retreat — 
now, for an advance. By the failure of Congress to act upon 
the petition the scheme was delayed but not defeated. The 





* See page 38 for a copy of the petition and a list of those who signed it. 
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urgent necessities of the principal movers compelled them to 
disperse as soon as the army was disbanded and seek em- 
ployment. Putnam took a contract to survey ten townships 
for Massachusetts in her province of Maine. General Tup- 
per, another of the signers of the petition, accepted a vacancy 
made by Putnam’s retirement from the United States Sur- 
veyors appointed to run out the seven Ranges. But in 1786 
they met again. Putnam could say from personal observa- 
tion of Maine: ‘‘ That country in general is not fit for culti- 
vation, and when this idea is connected with the climate a 
man ought to consider himself curst even in this world who 
is doomed to inhabit there as a cultivator of the lands only.”’ 
Tupper, returning from a visit to the Ohio in 1785, could 
say: ‘‘The lands in that quarter are of a much better qual- 
ity than any other known to the New England people; the 
climate, seasons, products, etc., are in fact equal to the most 
flattering accounts that have been published of them.” 

With this addition to their stock of knowledge as to loca- 
tions, they issued on the 10th day of January, 1786, a paper 
headed ‘‘ Jxformation,”’ calling a meeting of those who wished 
to take an interest in the ‘‘Ohio scheme” of settlement. 
This resulted in the organization of the ‘‘Ohio Company of 
Associates’’ on the 3d day of March following. 

This company, composed almost entirely of the officers of 
the army, decided to make a purchase of as much land in that 
part of the western country that had been indicated in the 
officers’ petition of ’83 as could be paid for with $1,000,000, 
expecting to use bounty warrants and public securities in 
payment. This meant the conversion of those old ‘‘ Final 
Certificates” into future homes ‘‘ westward of the Ohio.” It 
also meant the foundation of a ‘‘ new state.” They appointed 
Gen. Samuel H. Parsons, one of the associates, to apply to 
Congress for a purchase of lands. He made the application 
on the 9th of May, but after the 11th there was no quorum 
till the 4th of July. General Parsons having returned home, 
another agent, Dr. Manasseh Cutler, was appointed. He 
reached New York on July 5th, ’87, found a quorum of Con- 
gress present and set about his work immediately. Froma 
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private journal kept at the time we are able to trace the 
progress of his efforts and place a fair estimate upon the in- 
fluences that surrounded the whole subject at that time. 
The first subject to claim his attention was the organic law 
that was to govern the future inhabitants of the country 
he was commissioned to purchase. 

That subject had been in the hands of Congress for a long 
period prior to this application for purchase of lands. The 
idea of ‘‘new states” or ‘‘distinct government” was first 
acted upon in Congressional proceedings on October 10, 
1780, although Maryland had called their attention to the 
subject in May, 1779. Before the war the same idea had 
matured into a grant not fully consummated by the British 
crown for establishing a colony west of the Allegheny moun- 
tains. The petition of the officers was probably the first sub- 
sequent movement in the same direction outside of Congress, 
As the Ohio Company were really consummating the object 
of that petition it became a part of the duty of their agent te 
look after the laws and constitution that were to govern the 
country. 

In all this they would be acting in harmony with the 
known policy of the general government on that subject. 

It must be borne in mind that the whole treatment of ‘‘ va- 
cant territory” at that time was a change from the policy 
that had generally prevailed among the colonies prior to the 
war. Asa general thing land had not been regarded as a 
source of revenue to any of the colonies or states. The 
British crown reserved quit rents and fixed six pence per 
acre as the measure of revenue. The Virginia plan fixed two 
cents per acre and threw open her lands to ‘‘ indiscriminate 
location.”” No cash revenue was derived from the lands of 
Kentucky, Tennessee or West Virginia. ’ 

To state the causes that led to the adoption of a different 
policy by Congress and the steps taken to bring that policy 
into effective operation would trespass too much upon the 
time of this occasion; but it is quite obvious that if they ex- 
pected to treat vacant lands as property — as a source of future 
revenue — it was indispensable to organize a government for 
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the protection of that property as well asthe purchasers. So 
that when the agent of the Ohio Company went to New York 
it was just as incumbent on him to look after the organic law 
as to make terms of purchase. 

When he got there Ohio was a wilderness without law. 
Some surveys had been made under guard of United States 
troops, but there was no protection to families or property. 
This view of the matter brings up the strong contrast as to. 
the consideration of an organic law by statesmen and politi- 
cians — however wise and justly esteemed in other matters — 
but who had no expectation of making a personal application 
of governmental principles, as compared with a body of in- 
telligent, cultivated, refined men and families who expect to 
‘*become adventurers,” as they termed it; that is to leave 
all, risk all, endure all that lay before them in that far off and 
savage country. Members of Congress did not expect to do 
this. Before this agent of the associates started from home 
he had engaged over one hundred of his friends and neigh- 
bors to go, and he expected at that time to go with them. 
How did he find matters at New York? Congress was offer- 
ing to sell some of the seven Ranges, but nothing that could 
be called a government, suited to the wants even of a pioneer 
population had been extended over the country. In one 
form or other the subject had been before them since its first 
introduction in 1780. More than twenty different members 
of Congress had been appointed on the various committees 
that during this long interval had the matter under their su- 
pervision. This labor had brought forth the resolutions of 
April 23d, 1784, and areported substitute, which had been 
ordered to a third reading when General Parsons made his 
application for lands. With some valuable principles they 
were mere skeletons; incomplete outlines as compared with 
the Ordinance of July 13th. 

By keeping in mind this inchoate state of legislation on the 
subject and the urgency of motive that controlled the appli- 
cants for a land purchase we may estimate the reason why an 
organic law which has commanded universal admiration was 
promptly matured and unanimously adopted. 
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In dealing with Congress the agent was sent without limi- 
tations or instructions. In fact his own views coincided fully 
with those of his associates, 

In presenting his business before Congress he has left us 
some records as to the lines of policy upon which he based 
his application. The following extract from his journal in- 
dicates the extent and comprehensiveness of his views. He 
communicated his plan to Mr. Osgood, President of the 
Board of Treasury, and we are thus furnished with a contem- 
poraneous estimate of its value. ‘‘ He (Osgood) highly ap- 
proved of our plan and told me he thought it the best ever 
formed in America. He dwelt much on the advantages of 
system—said system had never before been attempted — that 
if the matter was pressed with spirit he believed it would 
prove one of the greatest undertakings ever attempted in 
America. He thought Congress would do an essential ser- 
vice to the United States if they would give us the land 
rather than our plan should be defeated, and promised to 
make every exertion in his power in our favor.” Such an 
estimate from such high authority could only have applied to 
the organic law as well as the mere purchase of land — the 
two combined making the greatest undertaking ever attempted 
in America. :; 

Here is an evidence that he understood his mission to be 
the founding of a future Commonwealth. This accorded fully 
with the declared policy of. Congress as well as the design of 
the originators of the scheme. The ‘‘ associates” were 
nearly all officers of the army — men of experience, intelli- 
gence and correct principles — but they selected their agent 
from another calling in life. True he had served as Chaplain 
in the army, but his life and labors had been identified and 
spent with that remarkable class of men known as the ‘‘ New 
England” or Puritan clergy. They were as a body remark- 
able because at that time and previously they exerted a 
greater influence in shaping the character and giving direc- 
tion to the active energies of a whole people than any other 
class of citizens. They had carefully considered and con- 
stantly presented to the people the essential principles of 
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human rights, of personal liberty, of the necessity of 
Obedience to law, in a word all the firm foundations upon 
which a Republic can stand. As a support to these princi- 
ples they had organized and maintained a system of popular 
education, extending from the common school to institutions 
of highest culture. Their influence over the people resulted 
from religious convictions. That influence flowed from Puri- 
tan pulpits and permeated every fiber of social, civil and polit- 
ical life. They were founders and guides of a people’s con- 
science. They were not politicians — did not claim to be 
statesmen. Yet governmental institutions were molded by 
their precepts. 

Ramsay, in his ‘‘ History of the American Revolution, ” 
fully supports this view of the prevailing influence of the clergy 
at that time. He says, (Vol. I, p. 199), ‘‘ The clergy of New 
England were a numerous, learned, and respectable body, 
who had a great ascendency over the minds of their hearers. 
They connected religion and patriotism, and their sermons 
and prayers represented the cause of America as the cause of 
Heaven.” 

To their influence may be traced those moral and educa- 
tional principles that are a distinguishing feature of the Con- 
stitution of Massachusetts and other New England Common- 
wealths. It is only a fair inference that one of their number 
should improve the opportunity to insert the same ideas and 
policies into an organic law which was to protect his family 
and neighbors in their future homes. 

The agent left his pulpit temporarily to undertake the im- 
portant service assigned to him. He was compelled to deal 
with governmental questions — questions too, which Congress 
had failed satisfactorily to solve. Land was of no value to 
him or his associates without aw. He was seeking homes 
for intelligent, cultivated Christian families. If then he acted 
at all—if he suggested or advised, it must be in a line with 
his life time covictions. A New England clergyman would 
not forget or discard that which was equivalent to his own 
identity -—/is principles. Asa matter of history we find that 
after his arrival in New York he spent several days in con- 
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stant intercourse with members of Congress before he en- 
tered fully upon negotiations for the purchase of land —that 
the governmental ordinance was submitted to him—that 
he suggested changes that were adopted. Giving then a 
proper weight to these preliminary considerations, his agency 
in preparing, and procuring the insertion in the Ordinance of 
July 13th, of Freedom, Civil Rights, Religion, Morality, 
and Knowledge, which are its distinguishing characteristics, 
can hardly be questioned. It is well supported by traditional 
evidences. It is also supported by the fact that in his land 
purchase subsequently made he secured for the benefit of 
settlers in each township a section of land for both schools 
and religion, and two whole townships for a university; and 
also by his subsequent personal efforts to promote those im- 
portant objects. 

These principles and policies were just the foundation that 
himself and associates desired upon which to build ¢hezr own 
Suture homes. 

This much is due to the ‘‘truth of history” in throwing 
light upon a subject that has not been well understood. 

It remains to consider some reasons why the views of the 
agent were so fully and unanimously accepted; why Congress 
gave promptly all that was asked for. 

It was incumbent on him to procure for his constituents, 
‘‘the associates,’’ the best terms practicable for safely pro- 
secuting their scheme of settlement. But decisions rested 
with the sovereign power in Congress assembled. 

As we look back over the transaction, the prohibition of 
slavery occupies a prominent place in popular estimation. 
At that time it may be doubted whether it was entitled to 
that prominence. 

The principal object of the Ohio Company certainly was 
not to abolish slavery northwest of the river Ohio. It was 
in their way and they simply brushed it out of their way. 
They wanted the best principles of civil liberty and social 
order all supported by morals and education, and they 
secured them. But they had broader views even than these. 
They had taken the dimensions of the American Empire. 
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They regarded the Northwest as its heart. They forecast its: 
immense resources and planned for their future growth and 
full development. A brief notice of the situation as it then 
existed is necessary to give proper weight to the reasons that 
controlled Congress in yielding to the Ohio Company sub. 
stantially all they asked for. 

I have traced the connection of Washington with the 
**Qhio scheme” up to the disbanding of the army. In his 
farewell address he reminds his companions of their prospects: 
in the West in the following words: ‘‘ The extensive and: 
fertile regions of the West will yield a most happy competence 
to those who, fond of domestic enjoyment, are seeking for 
personal independence.”” (Sparks, Vol. 8, p. 483.) 

We have also the positive statement of the Directors of the 
Ohio Company entered upon their records in the following 
words: ‘‘ The path to a competence in this wilderness was 
pointed out to us by the Commander-in-Chief of the Ameri- 
can Army.” There can be no doubt therefore that the 
initial steps of this organized system of settlement of the 
Northwest, embracing fully, States, governments, laws and 
constitutions, had been carefully matured as between the 
New England officers, with whom personal contact had been 
maintained throughout the war, and their Commander-in-. 
Chief. But there is further evidence of the identity of in- 
terest which grew out of those personal associations. 

Washington’s personal relations and activities to the Ohio 
Valley had just begun. Immediately on resigning his com- 
mand of the army he undertook a tour of observation 
through western New York, evidently with an eye to its com- 
mercial advantages, then a six weeks’ trip to the Ohio Val- 
ley. On his return to Virginia he addressed himself to or- 
ganizing efficient lines of commercial intercourse between 
Virginia seaports and the Ohio Valley and the lake region. 
He sought from General Butler, then Indian Agent, a solu- 
tion of the problem of water communications between Lake 
Erie and the Ohio River. He accept the oversight of a 
chartered company for the improvement of the Potomac. In 
a long letter to Governor Harrison, of Virginia, he discusses 
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with great intelligence the true commercial interests of that 
State as connected with the fertile West and urges action to 
secure its trade and retain its loyalty to the Union by the 
‘*cement of interest.” 

In a letter to David Humphreys, dated July 25, 1785, he 
says: ‘‘My attention is more immediately engaged in a 
project which I think dg with great political as well as com- 
mercial consequence to the States, especially the middle ones, 
It is by removing the obstacles and extending inland naviga- 
tion of our rivers to bring the States on the Atlantic in close 
connection with those forming to the westward by a short 
and easy transportation.” (Sparks, Vol. 9, p. 114.) He 
thus marks out a national line of policy in regard to internal 
improvements. All this was an object of vigorous pursuit 
and of earnest prosecution by Virginia statesmen at the time 
of the application of the Ohio Company to Congress. Ina 
pamphlet published by Dr. Cutler, after his visit to New 
York, designed to give information about the West, he dis- 
cusses the same topics that were engaging Washington’s at- 
tention. He foretells the use of steamboats on western 
waters; Washington refers to an invention of Rumsey’s tor 
applying mechanical powers to boats. Both discuss the 
question of carrying-places or portages between the Atlantic 
rivers and the Ohio and the Lakes. There is abundant 
evidence that the productions and commercial values of the 
great West were at ‘hat tme understood, appreciated and 
thoroughly canvassed by the intelligent managers of the 
Ohio ‘Company and by Virginia statesmen. Evidences of 
this harmony of views and interests can be found in the fol- 
lowing sources of information: Ist, the pamphlet prepared 
by Dr. Cutler in 1787, and his other writings; 2d, a letter 
addressed by Gen. Putnam to Fisher Ames in 1790, 
discussing the question whether the West was worth 
retaining in the Union; 3d, Washington’s letter to Governor 
Harrison, and other letters written by him on. that subject 
after his resignation from the army and prior to his election 
as President of the United States. 

In these papers, all worthy of a place among State docu- 


. 
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ments, the true situation of the west at that time, the views of 
all parties, their expectations, their plans, the motives that 
controlled their decisions are all presented and fully discussed. 
From this hasty sketch it must be evident that when the 
agent of the Ohio Company appeared before Congress he 
could look for friendly co-operation from one source outside 
of any connected with his company. That source was Vir- 
ginia and Virginia statesmen. I know of no evidence that 
General Washington exerted any direct influence favorable to 
the plans of his old military comrades, except as I have al- 
ready stated, but he was earnestly, ardently engaged in pro- 
moting plans that would be greatly enhanced in value by the 
permanent occupation of the Ohio Valley, adjacent to his 
own lands, by an industrious, intelligent and enterprising peo- 
ple. His lines of water transit would be of little value with- 
out products fora commerce. It is but reasonable to claim 
that Virginia statesmen were interested in the ‘same way. 
Accepting then the situation as it then stood, we have an 
explanation of the fact that the agent went directly to Vir- 
ginia and ‘‘ members from the Southward,” and placed his 
business in their hands. 

The Carolinas and Georgia might well be supposed to say 
to Virginia, ‘‘ This Northwest is too far removed from our 
borders to make it a matter of essential interest to our States. 
If you can secure protection to an exposed frontier from In- 
dian depredations; can invite industry and good neighbors; 
and can control commerce from a vast interior — if the army 
in this way can receive a benefit we will yield our objection 
to the prohibition of slavery, and will accept that which pro- 
motes your prosperity without injuring us.” 

When the agent of the associates started on his mission to 
New York for the purpose of purchasing lands in Ohio he 
took numerous letters of introduction, and among them, to 
Carrington, Grayson, and Lee, members of Congress from 
Virginia, from their old military comrades— Parsons and 
Putnam — Directors of the Ohio Company. This was like a 
reunion of old veterans. 

The Virginia Congressmen could sympathize with the 
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wants and wishes of their companions with whom they had 
served through the great struggle. This accounts for the 
fact that a new Committee on the Governmental Ordinance 
was formed with Carrington as chairman, Lee as a member, 
Grayson being temporarily President of Congress, and at all 
times a leader in all that pertained to the Western courtry. 
He thus alludes to these three Virginia members, ‘‘ Gray- 
son, R. H. Lee, and Carrington are certainly very warm ad- 
vocates.” ‘‘ Mr. R. H. Lee assured me he was prepared for 
one hour’s speech, and he hoped for success.”’ 

All this looks like a cordial and hearty response to the 
wishes of old comrades in arms, and that Virginia interests 
were involved in the result. If we had Lee’s ‘‘hour’s 
speech,” and the tenor of the many conferences held between 
the agent and ‘‘ members from the Southward,”’ especially 
the Virginia delegation, the reasons would be disclosed why 
slavery quietly stepped down and out and gave place to the 
coming empire of Religion, Freedom and Knowledge. 

I have thus endeavored to assign to causes known to exist 
at the time, their proper and legitimate weight in determin- 
ing questions of great importance as connected with the first 
settlement of the Northwest and the formation of its organic 
law. 

I do not regard the exclusion of slavery as resulting froma 
sudden fit of philanthropy or as solely due to personal views 
on that subject. With the. Associates its positive prohibi- 
tion was a ‘‘ szme gua non’’—so also were the principles of 
civil and religious liberty with the supports of morals, religion 
and knowledge. The trouble with Congress was that while 
they had a well defined policy of establishing ‘‘ new states”’ 
—‘‘distinct governments,”’ they failed in providing an or- 
ganic law suited to the class of men who proposed to occupy 
the territory. This want was supplied by one who had re- 
ceived the training of that body of men who had a most in- 
telligent view of civil, social, and political rights, who were 
intimate with the real wants as well as remedies of the masses 
and had carefully studied the problems of law, order and 
right, in all their applications. While he availed himself of 
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all cotemporaneous influences to accomplish his mission, the 
essential elements that were necessary for the foundations of 
a commonwealth were at his command, and he managed to 
throw them forward in advance of occupation over a territory 
designed for Christian homes. 

He secured the consent of Virginia and other Southern 
States for a transfer of New England principles, policies and 
industrial customs to a new and virgin soil. It was a happy 

blending of important business interests with correct gov- 
ernmental principles; all combining to secure unanimous ap- 
proval of a grand result. 

By tracing, thus hurriedly and imperfectly, these prelimi- 
nary steps we are brought to that crisis in our Nation’s life 
that is characterized by Mr. Bancroft in the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘ Before the Federal Convention (then sitting in 
Philadelphia) had referred its resolutions to a committee of 
detail, an interlude in Congress was shaping the character 
and destiny of the United States of America. Sublime and 
humane and eventful in the history of mankind as was the 
result it will not take many words to tell how it was brought 
about. For a time wisdom and peace dwelt among men and 
the great Ordinance which could alone give continuance to 
the Union came in serenity and stillness. Every man that 
had a share in it seemed to be moved by an invisible hand to 
do just what was wanted of him; all that was wrongfully un- 
dertaken fell by the wayside—whatever was needed for the 
happy completion of the mighty work arrived opportunely 
and just at the right time moved into its place.” Yes, it 
came quietly, in ‘‘ serenity and stillness,” for in eight days 
a problem was solved that had occupied the attention of Con- 
gress for eight preceding years. 

From this view of the personal influences and extrinsic 
circumstances that surrounded the beginnings of our Organic 





* On the 2d of May, 1779, the Delegates from the State of Maryland re- 
ceiv-d instructions that were entered upon the journals of Congress, claim- 
ing that ‘‘ the unsettled country if wrested from the common enemy by the 
blood and treasure of the Thirteen States should be considered as common 
property, subject to be parceled out by Congress into free, convenient and 
independent governments in such manner and at such times as the wisdom 
of that Assembly shall direct.” 
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Law, we may turn for a moment to one of its important 
characteristics that was shaped by those surroundings. 

The articles of the old Confederation were little more 
than a treaty between thirteen independent States, and were 
formed to meet the exigencies of the contest with the mother 
country. The weak point was the inability of Congress to 
enforce taxation asa basis of ‘‘ public credit." This weakness 
very early drove them to the vast real estate contained within 
the bounds of the Territory Northwest of the River Ohio, as 
a basis for a credit resting upon common property, that 
could be used for common benefit. In very many different 
resolves and reports ‘‘ vacant territory’’ or the ‘‘ back 
country” is referred to in this light. The numerous appeals 
made to the States to surrender all claims, so that the title 
might rest absolutely in the United States, rested upon this 
ground. As early as September 5th, 1782, a proposition 
was submitted to regard these lands as a means of paying the 
‘*debts of these States.’”” Mr. Witherspoon moved an 
amendment so as to use the words ‘‘ National debt’’ instead 
of the ‘‘ debts of these States.’’ With the claim of common 
proprietorship grew up the theory of unity of control, or a 
complete sovereignty, vested in the ‘United States in Con- 
gress assembled over the territory, both as property to be 
disposed of for common benefit, and as territory to be gov- 
erned by a supreme power. Witherspoon threw, as it were, 
a mustard seed of natzonality into the virgin soil of our insti- 
tutions. 

On the 24th of April, 1783, Madison, Ellsworth, and 
Hamilton, in a report, refer to. the ‘‘national debt,” and 
state their reliance for its extinguishment to be ‘‘ vacant ter- 
ritory.” On the 13th of September, 1783, Mr. Carroll, ‘of 
Maryland, offered a proposition asserting that ‘‘ the United 
States have succeeded to the sovereignty over the Western 
territory, and are thereby vested as one undivided and inde- 
pendent Nation, with all and every power and right exercised 
by the King of Great Britain over said Territory.” This 
sounds like a declaration of Nationality. 

On the 5th of April, 1784, a grand committee of one from 
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each State report, ‘‘ that Congress still consider vacant terri- 
tory a capital resource, and this too is the time when our Con- 
federacy, with all the territory included within its limits, 
should assume its ultimate and permanent form.’”’ When 
the resolutions of April 23d, 1783, were under consideration, 
Mr. Reed, of South Carolina, offered a proposition that the 
settlers should be governed by magistrates appointed by Con- 
gress and under laws and regulations as ‘‘ Congress shall 
direct.” 

None of the above propositions were adopted by Congress, 
They only show that there was a sentiment of nationalty, and 
that it gathered around the Northwest Territory. 

It was a plant of slow growth. The Land Ordinance of 
May 20th, 1785, distinctly recognized a separate ownership 
of each State in the western lands, and provided that most of 
the deeds to purchasers should be made by loan officers of 
the several States, and the purchase money paid to them. 
The resolutions of April 23d, 1784, contained a very feeble 
assertion of the absolute right of the United States to govern 
the inhabitants of the territory; but the Ohio Company went 
directly to the United States in Congress assembled, made 
their purchase of land from the Board of the Treasury, and 
on final settlement took their deed from George Washington, 
President. This was the first complete assertion of sover- 
eignty by the United States over the ‘‘ vacant territory” as 
property. The same is true as regards the governmental 
Ordinance. The reasons for this must be found in the pecu- 
liar wants, views, and policy of the Ohio Company in dealing 
with Congress. They could not carry out their plan by buy- 
ing in the seven ranges, because in that case they must deal 
with thirteen different owners and accept alternate townships 
or sections of land. They wanted a tract about equal in 
amount to all the seven ranges, and they wanted it in a com- 
pact form. 

Then again their views of Governmental principles were 
not satisfied with anything short of a supreme authority so 
lodged and regulated as to command obedience to law. They 
wanted order as well as Jaw. At that time the authority of 
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the Confederacy sat very lightly upon the pioneer settlers who 
had pushed their fortunes into the great west. 

Washington said to Governor Harrison of Virginia: ‘‘ The 
West stands, as it were, on a pivot —the touch of a feather 
may turn it any way.” The views of the Ohio Company 
were very positive on this subject. Dr. Cutler makes this 
entry in his journal during his negotiations with Congress: 
‘The uneasiness of the Kentucky people with respect to the 
Mississippi was notorious. A revolt of that country from the 
Union if a war with Spain took place was universally ac- 
knowledged to be highly probable; and most certainly a sys- 
tematic settlement in that country, conducted by men strongly 
attached to the Federal Government and composed of young, 
robust, hardy and active laborers who had no idea of any 
other than the Federal Government, I conceived to be an 
object worthy of some attention.” General Putnam subse- 
quently discussed very fully with Fisher Ames the question: 
‘*Can we retain the West in the Union?” and asks only pro- 
tection to ensure its loyalty. The Associates had no idea of 
any other than the Federal Government, but they wanted 
that Government to assert its sovereign rights in an Organic 
Law that would protect them from any wild scheme of dis- 
union that might be sprung upon them. 

There is abundant evidence that the location at the right 
time and at the true strategic point of such a body of true 
and loyal men, with whom Washington’s wishes and policies 
were law, had much to do with controlling and defeating in- 
cipient steps toward disunion, in turning the ‘‘ pivot” in the 
right direction. With these views on the part of the associ- 
ates it was essential to them that the Organic Law should 
assert those rights and powers that are national in their char- 
acter. The company, through their agent, pledged a full 
support to governmental authority in advance. The result 
shows that both as regards land as property, and territory as 
the subject of supreme governmental authority, there was in 
connection with this transaction as full an assertion of nation- 
ality as circumstances would permit. All this was really out- 
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side of any distinct authority conferred upon Congress by the 
articles of Confederation. 

In that transition period from a jealous adherence to state 
rights to a full acceptance of national sovereignty, this was an 
important step taken in advance of the fully matured asser- 
tion of the same principle in the Constitution. The influence 
of this advanced step in deciding the formation and adoption 
by the States of the Nation’s organic law cannot be traced 
with accuracy, but the men who secured from Congress this 
assertion of power outside of the articles of the Confedera- 
tion were all ardent friends of the Constitution— then in 
process of formation —and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the land sale with the governmental Ordinance had an 
influence in the right direction. Eight States were com- 
mitted to the principle of nationality, and a large and influen- 
tial body of citizens were thus pledged to its suppwrt.* 

Another feature of the Ordinance is worthy of notice as 
connected with Dr. Cutler’s negotiation for a large purchase 
of land. 


The Ohio Company had no charter, although it was the 
intention of its originators to procure an act of incorporation 
from one of the States or from Congress. The land purchase 
was therefore a private contract. The following provision in 
the Ordinance may be regarded asa full equivalent for a public 
charter: ‘‘ That no law ought ever to be made or have force 





* The f{: l'owing is an extract from a letter written by Richard Henry Lee 
to General Washington, dated July 15th, 1787, two days after the passage of 
the Ordinance. Hesays: ‘‘1 have the honor to enclose to you an ordi- 
nance that we have just-passed in Congress, for establishing a temporary 
government beyond the Ohio, as a measure preparatory to the sale of lands. 
It seems necessary, for the security of property among uninformed and per- 
haps licentious people, as the greater part of them who go there are, that a 
strong-toned government should exist, and the right of property be clearly 
defined.” Mr. R. H. Lee was Dr. Cutler’s friend, who promised an ‘*‘ hour’s 
speech”’ to aid him. It is quite evident that a ‘‘strong-toned government” 
for the west was fresh in his mind two days after the passage of the Ordi- 
nance. He assigns the ‘‘ uninformed and perhaps licentious’’ character of 
the people as a reason for such a government — referring to settlers already 
there — not to Dr. Cutler's proposed band of emigrants. Dr. Cutler refers 
in his Journal to the same uneasy condition of Western affairs and proposes 
as a remedy a colony of men of a different character and who. were strongly 
attached to the Federal Government. This coincidence of views between 
Mr. Lee, who undoubtedly represented the prevailing view in Congress, and 
the agent of the Ohio Company shows clearly enough that a ‘‘ stvong-toned 
government” grew out of this systematic plan of settlement, 
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in said Territory that shall in any manner whatever interfere 
with or affect private contracts or engagements dona fide and 
without fraud previously formed.” 

That Dr. Cutler regarded his land purchase as a private 
contract is very evident from an entry in his Journal, Oct. 26, 
1787, when he paid over $500,000 to the Board of Treasury. 
He says it was ‘‘the greatest private contract ever made in 
America.” 

Mr. R. H. Lee refers to the Ordinance, ‘‘as a measure 
preparatory to the sale of lands. It seemed necessary for 
the security of property * * that a strong-tcned govcrn- 
ment should exist anu the rights of property be clearly 
defined.” 

The strong presumption is that this valuable provision as 
well as others relating to ‘‘rights of property” were sug- 
gested by Dr. Cutler as a protection to his property in the 
absence of a charter. 

I have thus hastily passed over the ground from which 
sprung the elements of the first settlement of Ohio and the 
Northwest, and have assigned reasons why some of the dis- 
tinctive features of the Ordinance of ’87 were inserted. I 
have done this solely in the interest of the “ruth of history — 
not to advance claims unsupported by facts — but to award 
to every actor in the important labors of that primitive period 
his full and just credit for work so well done. 

It may be claimed that the true thread of history may be 
traced in the course of that ‘‘ Providence that guides our 
ways,” and our nation’s ways, ‘‘ rough hew them as we may,” 
beginning with the early knowledge of the Ohio Valley ob- 
tained by the man who, as Commander-in-Chief, was detached 
from his native associations, thrown early in the Revolution- 
ary struggle with New England men, imparting to them his 
own observations, then pointing out to them a ‘‘ competence” 
in the western ‘‘ wilderness,’’ as an alternative to the humilia- 
tions of poverty, that he undertook on behalf of his native 
State a broad and comprehensive scheme of internal improve- 
ments, resting upon Virginia seaports as one terminus, and 

covering the Ohio Valley, the Lakes and the Northwest, com- 
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bining the highest motives of patriotism with a most intelli- 
gent appreciation of commercial results. That there was in 
all this a perfect harmony of interests, a coincidence of views, 
a co-operation of effort as between Virginia statesmen and 
the Ohio Company that readily accounts for the unanimity of 
consent in accepting freedom and discarding slavery. It is 
also evident that the religious, moral and educational forces 
that for a previous century had been growing strong, resolute 
and well prepared for activity and most important service in 
New England, were skillfully and successfully transferred to 
this Western Empire by that organized and systematic method 
of settlement which marked its beginnings on the banks of 
the Muskingum on the 7th of April, 1788. Massachusetts 
and Virginia joined holy wedlock and Ohio was their first 
born. The ordinance was the child’s cradle. All this looks 
like a chapter in the ‘‘ Romance of History.” 

It will thus be seen that Ofzo was a star of Hope among 
the gloomy camp fires of Valley Forge; that the ‘‘ xew Svate 
westward of the Ohio” was a broad streak of sunshine in that 
dark hour of poverty, discontent and dissolution at the close 
of the great struggle; that an intelligent and systematic plan 
of planting a zew State in perfect harmony with the policy of 
Congress was wisely and well matured; that cordial approval 
of its organic principles resulted from full equivalents to those 
who held the power to make decisions; that in all this there 
was a kindly co-operation growing out of personal associa- 
tions; that a good degree of harmony as between the North 
and South then existed, resulting in concessions for the com- 
mon good; that patriotism was the rule, and local jealousy 
the exception; that organic foundations were laid broad 
enough and strong enough to bear up the fabric of an 
Empire. 

Standing here, as we do, upon a century’s summit, looking 
back with reverent gratitude upon the work of its founders, 
we may gather in as historical results, that the 12,000,000 of 
people composing the five great Commonwealths now quietly 
dwelling upon what then was the wild surface of that old 
‘vacant territory,’ may claim for themselves and their 
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pioneer fathers, that in all the slow and tedious processes of 
building up, in cherishing organic ideas and giving them 
vitality, in supporting their Nation and moulding its charac- 
ter, in defending its life in time of extremest dangers, they 
have borne their full share of patriotic service, and may now 
pass that nation over, with a clean record to posterity, send- 
ing its ideas and principles onward in their mighty mission of 
dominion from sea to sea, and from yonder beautiful river 


(Ohio) to the ends of the earth. 
Wm. P. CuTLer. 





ORIGIN OF THE OHIO COMPANY. 


PETITION OF OFFICERS IN THE CONTINENTAL LINE OF THE 
ARMY. 


[NoTE.—This valuable historical document, referred to in the foregoing 
paper by Mr. Cutler, has often been printed, but frequently in an imperfect 
form. The names of the petitioners, though referred to by historical writ- 
ers, have never before been published, and are here printed in the belief 
that the list will be interesting and valuable, not only to residents of Ohio, 
but to all citizens of the Northwest. 

The list of petitioners here given was copied from one in the hand-writing 
of General Putnam, in the library'of Marietta College, and was then care- 
fully compared by Dr. Andrews, of the Editorial Committee, with his certi- 
fied copy of the original names in the State Department at Washington. 

EDITORIAL COMMITTEE.] 

THE original contract made by the Ohio Company with 
Congress was for 1,500,000 acres, for which they paid down 
as closing the contract $500,000. For various reasons they 
found it impossible to make up the remaining moiety of the 
same amount. In 1792, Dr. Cutler and General Putnam 
were authorized by the Company to effect a settlement with 
Congress and secure a title to the lands already paid for. 
The matter was referred to a Committee of the House, who, 


in their report, say: 
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‘*The said Ohio Company laid its foundation in an ap- 
plication to the United States in Congress assembled by the 
officers of the late army, a copy of which marked number 1 
is herewith presented to the House.”” We are thus enabled 
to trace to a true historic basis the beginnings of that organ- 
ized and systematic plan of settlement which was consum- 
mated at Marietta, April 7th, 1788. This document number 
1, referred to as to the ‘‘ foundation” of the ‘‘ Ohio Com- 
pany,” is in the following words: 


“*7To His Excellency the President, and Honorable Delegates of the United States 
of America in Congress Assembled: 


‘¢ The Petition of the subscribers, Officers in the Continental Line of the 
Army Humbly Showeth 


‘¢ That by a Resolution of the Honorable Congress passed September 20th, 
1776, and other subsequent resolves, the Officers (and Soldiers engaged for 
the War) of the American Army, who shall continue in service till the ese 
tablishment of Peace or in case of their dying in service, their heirs are en- 
titled to receive certain Grants of Lands according to their several grades to 
be procured for them at the expense of the United States. 

‘‘That your petitioners are informed that the tract of country bounded 
north on Lake Z7ie, east on Pennsylvania, southeast and south on the river 
Ohio, west on a line beginning at that part of the Ofzo which lies twenty- 
four miles west of the mouth of the river Sczote, thence running north on a 
meridian line till it intersects the river Miamz which falls into Lake Erie, 
thence down the middle of that river to the lake, is a tract of country not 
claimed as the property of, or within the jurisdiction of any particular State 
in the Union. 

‘‘ That this country is of sufficient extent, the land of such quality, and 
situation such as may induce Congress to assign and mark it out as a Tract 
or Territory suitable to form a distinct Government (or Colony of the United 
States) in time to be admitted ome of the confederated States of America. 

‘‘ Wherefore your petitioners pray, that, whenever the Honorable Con- 
gress shall be pleased to procure the aforesaid Lands of the natives, they 
will make provision for the location and survey of the lands to which we 
are entitled within the aforesaid District; and also for all Officers and Sol- 
diers who wish to take up their lands in that quarter. 

‘‘That provision also be made for a further grant of lands to such of the 
Army as may wish to become adventurers in the new Government, in such 
quantities and on such conditions of settlement and purchases for public se- 
curities, as Congress shail judge most for the interest of the intended gov- 
ernment, and rendering it of lasting consequence to the American Empire. 

‘‘And your petitioners, as in duty bound shall ever pray. 

“ June 16, 1783. 





Petition of Continental Officers. 


NAME. 
John Greaton 
Elias Dayton 
R. Putnam 
H. Jackson 
David Cobb 


Moses Ashley 
Japheth Daniels 
Eben Smith 
Benj. Haywood 
Samuel Frost 
John Holden 
Jos. Miller 

Jos. Balcom 
Jedr. Rawson 
Ebenr. Ballentine 
A. Morrill 
Peter Clayes 
Ephraim Emery 
Josiah Smith 

A. Tupper 


Jeremiah Lord 


RANK. 
Brig. Genl 
Brig. Genl 
Brig. Genl 
Col., 


Major, 6th Reg 
Capt., 6th Reg 
Capt., 6th Reg 
Capt., 6th Reg 


’ 


Sam’! Leslie Scammell. . Ensign, 


Nathan Goodale 
James B. Finley 
Ralph F. Bowles 
Benj. Pierce 
Joseph Williams 
Samuel Whitwell 
Tertius Taylor 


Capt., 5th Reg 
Surgeon, 5th Reg 
AA. 

Lt., Ist Reg 
Capt., 3d Reg 
Surgeon, 3d Reg 
Lt., Ist Reg 
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NAME. RANK. 
John K. Smith 
Jesse Hollister 
John Mills 
John Stark ’ Hamp’ ire. 
Wm. Scott j se 
Benj. Tallmadge Major, 2d R’g Lt. Drag. Conn. 
Elijah Wadsworth Capt., 2d R’g Lt. Drag.. 
Simeon Jackson 
Aaron Ogden 
Samuel Reading 
Jonathan Holmes 
Cyrus D. Hart 
Edmund D. Thomas...Lt 
Abraham Appleton....Lt 
L Dalsey Lt. and Adjt 
John Peck 
Wm. Shute 
Samuel M. Shute 
Jos. Buck 
Samuel Hendry 
Ben’t Osmun 
Moses Sproule 
Jno. Reed 
Pramk Leee...occces Ensign 
Wessel T. Stout 
John Bishop 
Wm. Tuttle 
George Walker 
Wm. Kersey 
John Ruecastle 
Ebenezer Elmer Surgeon 
Alexander Mitchell,...Capt 
John Blair Lt. and Pay M 
Wm. Helms 





Petition of Continental Officers. 


NAME. 
Wm. Pjatt 
Absalom Bonham 
Jacob Hyer 
Eph. Whitlock 
Rich’d Cox 


Horatio Clagett 

E. Spurrier 

Be, TOMER oc coceses 
Wm. Bruce 

John Seats, ..cceseces 
Henry H. Chapman... 
Robt. Halkerston...... 
Ezekiel Haynie 

Wm, Watts... ccseoce 
Walter Dyer 

Jno. Hartshorn,...... 
Ivory Holland 

Joseph Smith 

Pelatiah Everett 
Sylvenus Smith 

Park Holland......... 
Samuel Finley 

J. Farwell 

Archibald Stark....... 
Joseph Mills 

Caleb Stark 


Jonathan Perkins 
Benj. Ellis 
Josiah Munro 

J. Boynton 
Nathan Weare 


Ensign 
RMititexsvendeseseeest 
Surgeon 

S. Mate 


Lt., 5th Reg 
oa FO a ee 
Lt, 
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NAME, 


Moody Dustin 

Jere Fogg 

David McGregore 

W. M. Bell 

John Dennett 

Samuel Cherry 

Lemuel B. Mason 

Joshua Merrow 

Caleb Robinson 

James Carr 

Joseph Potter 

Israel Evans Chaplain 
Henry Adams Surgeon, 6th Reg 
Ezra Newhall 


John Blanchard 
Simeon Larned 
Wm. Moore 


Joel Pratt 

John Davis 

Oliver Rice 

Robert Williams 

Africa Hamlin 

Wm. Shepard........ Ens., 4th Reg 

R. S. Howe Ens., 4th Reg 

Moses Knap Major, 5th Reg 

Joshua Benson Capt., 5th Reg 

Samuel Chapin 

George Reid 

Billy Porter Major, 7th Reg 
Capt., 7th Reg 

Rufus Lincoln Capt., 7th Reg 

We MAB iccses eeetess Capt., 7th Reg 





Petition of Continental Officers. 


NAME. RANK. 


Luke Day 

Wm. McKendry 

James Sawyer 

George Beale iZ., 

Isaac G. Graham,..... S. Mate, 7th Reg 
Azariah Egleston it, 

Ephraim Hunt 

John Williams Capt., Ist Reg 
Fredrick Frye Ens., Ist Reg 
Nath’! Cushing 

Eben Brown 

Benj. Wells 

C. Marshall Capt., Ist Reg 
Ben. Morgan......... S. Mate, Ist Reg 
Daniel Lunt Capt., Ist Reg 
Joseph Fish Surgeon, Ist Reg 
Adl. Warner 

Benj. Jones Porter 

Daniel Shute Surgeon, 4th Reg 
Elijah Vose Lt. Col., 1st Reg 
Lem. Trescott Major, 7th Reg 
Abraham Williams... .Capt., 

Wm. Torrey 

Hezekiah Ripley 

Wm. Taylor 

Silas Morton 

Samuel Myrrick 

Jacob Leonard 

M. G. Houdin Capt., 

Joseph Killam Capt., 5th Reg 
Wm. Eysendeau ce eee . 
Marlbry Turner Lt., 5t! 

Nathan Leavenworth ..S. Mate, 8th Reg 
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NAME. RANK. 

John Warren......... 

Alexander Oliver 

Jonathan Wing 

John Burnard 

Benj. Gilbert 

Moses Carleton 

Zibeon Hooker 

Daniel McCay 

Jonathan Felt 

John Yeomans 

Se BONO. 6ccenesenn 

Asa Sinter 

John Paterson Brig. Genl 

J. Brooks Lt. Col. Com’t 7th Reg. 

Caleb Clap Capt., 4th Reg 

Levi Holden Capt., 

J. Huntington 

Heman Swift Col., 2d Reg 

Jos. A Wright Major, 3d Reg 

Eben Gray Lt. Col., 3d Reg 

Leml. Clift Capt., Ist Reg 
Lt. and P. M., 3d Reg.. 

Ebenr. Frothingham...Lt. and Q. M., 3d Reg. 

John Rose Surgeon, 3d Reg 

Joseph Clark Ens., 3d Reg 

Eneas Munson,....... S. Mate, 3d Reg 

Aaron Keeler 

John Hobart 

Wm. Linn 

Stephen Betts......... 

Roger Wells 

Abner Cole 

Daniel Bradley 

Jacques Harmon 

Ezra Selden 

Samuel Hait 





Petition of Continental Officers. 


NAME. RANK. 
Joshua Whitney 
John Trowbridge 
George Cotton........ Ens., 
Hezekiah Hubbard....Lt., lst Reg 
Joshua Knapp........ Ens., 
Eben Wales 


Wm. Higgins 

John Noyes 

Pownall Deming 

Wm. Walmsley 
Capt., Ist Reg 
Capt., 3d Reg 
Lt, 


Charles Fanuing 
Samuel B. Webb Col., ¢ 
Daniel McLane Lt., «irtillery 


John Crane Col., Artillery. ....cc0e 
Wm. Perkins Major, Artillery 
John Liswell Lt., Artillery 
Charles Knowles Capt,, Artillery 
Florence Crowley Lt., Artillery 
Nathaniel Donnell Capt., Artillery 
James Hall Capt., Lt. Artillery..... 
Thomas Vose Capt., Artillery 

Lt., Lt. Artillery 

Lt., Artillery 
John Callender Capt., Lt. Artillery 
Samuel Cooper Lt. and Adj., Artillery.. 
John Doughty Capt., Artillery 
Eben Huntington Lt. Col., Ist Reg 
Nath. Holbrook 
Reuben Lilley 


45 


STATE. 
Connec’t. 


ce 
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NAME. RANK. STATE, 
Eben Sproat 
Jacob Town 
Cornelius Lyman 
R. Bradford 
Jotham Ames 
John Hurd 
Robt. Oliver Major, 2d Reg 
Capt., 2d Reg 


John Whiting 
Hugh Maxwell 
Silas Peirce 


Joseph Crook 

Joseph Leland 

Wm. Hildreth 

Francis Tufts 

James Bancroft 

Jeduthun Baldwin 

Edward Phelon 

David Humphrys 

J. Trumbull Lt. Col., Sec. to the Com- 
mander in Chief 

W. Barber 


W. Colfax Conn’t. 


Of the above names 155 are from Massachusetts. 
34 are from N. Hampshire. 
46 are from Connecticut. 


235 are from New England States, 
36 are from N. Jersey. 
13 are from Maryland. 
1 is from New York. 


—_— 
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HENRY B. CURTIS. 
A MEMORIAL ADDRESS.’ 


AT the re-organization of this Society in March, 1885, 
Hon. Henry B. Curtis, of Mt. Vernon, was elected as its 
First Vice President. 

It is now our sad duty formally to announce the death of 
Mr. Curtis, which occurred on the fifth day of last November 
at the residence of his grand-daughter, Mrs. Charles D. Sce- 
berger, in the City of Chicago, IIl., where he was stopping 
for a few days on his way home from a business trip farther 
West. — 

Upon this occasion it is eminently fit that we should briefly 
bring to mind the life, character and public services of our 
deceased friend and associate. 

Mr. Curtis was born near the village of Champlain on the 
west side of Lake Champlain, New York, November 28th, 
1799, just two weeks before the death of George Wash- 
ington. 

His parents, Zarah Curtis and Phalley Yale Curtis, were 
natives of Connecticut—his father a soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

In 1809 the Curtis family removed to Newark, Ohio—then 
but a small hamlet of fifty or sixty rude houses, mostly log 
cabins—and a few years later took up their residence upon a 
farm near by on the south fork of Licking River, where they 
continued to reside when Henry left home, at the age of 
seventeen years, to join his older brother, Hosmer, who was 
then a practicing lawyer at Mount Vernon in Knox county. 
At this time, notwithstanding the meager facilities for an ed- 
ucation incident to the frontier,—and the duties of farm life in 
a new and heavily timbered country—he had, by the same 
unceasing industry that characterized his after life, acquired 
an English education, then considered quite liberal, and some 
knowledge of the classics. With this preparation for the 





*Delivered February 18th, 1886, before the Ohio Archzological and His- 
torical Society, of which Mr. Curtis was First Vice President. 
47 
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duties of life and with but twenty-five cents in money he 
took up his abode in the place destined to be his home for 
nearly seventy years. 

Through the influence of his brother he obtained employ- 
ment in the office of the Clerk of the Knox County Courts 
where his industry and aptness soon secured him the official 
appointment of ‘‘Deputy Clerk.” This position brought him 
into friendly contact with many of the prominent lawyers of 
Central Ohio, among whom may be mentioned Thomas 
Ewing, William Stanberry and Charles R. Sherman, for it 
will be remembered that in those days lawyers of ability and 
reputation were in the habit of traveling from county to 
county over what was termed a circuit. 

Thus familiarized with the records and proceedings of the 
courts and inspired with an admiration of the profession, 
young Curtis resolved to make the study and practice of law 
the business of his life. He studied law in the office of his 
brother Hosmer, and was admitted to the bar on the twenty- 
second day of December, 1822,. Judge Hitchcock of the Su- 
preme Court administering the oath to him. 

While yet a student he was unanimously appointed by the 
four judges of the Common Pleas Court, Recorder of the 
county, a position he continued to hold for over seven years 
—a most excellent evidence of the kindly estimation in which 
he was then held. 

On the second of July following his admission to the bar he 
married Miss Elizabeth Hogg, daughter of Percival Hogg of 
Mount Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio. Mrs. Curtis died 
July 17th, 1878. 

With a mind naturally adapted to the profession and well 
stored with legal lore, and aided by the acquaintance and ex- 
perience acquired in the offices of Clerk and Recorder, Mr. 
Curtis soon attained, by diligent attention and thorough 
preparation of his cases, a large and profitable practice, ex- 
tending over several counties and to the courts of highest 
resort in the State. Prominent among the resident lawyers 
practicing in Knox county cotemporary with Mr. Curtis 
were John W. Warden, Benjamin S. Brown, Columbus De- 
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lano and, later, Judge Rollin C. Hurd and John K. Miller, 
while among the non-resident lawyers whom he was in the 
habit of meeting in those days were Thomas Ewing, the 
Stanberrys and the Hunters. Of all these early cotempo- 
raries of Mr. Curtis, Columbus Delano alone survives. 

Among the many evidences of the high standing of Mr. 
Curtis with those who knew him best it is proper to refer to 
the fact that early in his professional career he was appointed 
by the Supreme Court as Commissioner and Receiver of the 
affairs of the ‘‘Owl Creek Bank” of Mount Vernon, an un- 
fortunate institution of considerable local notoriety owing to 
the great number of persons involved financially in its down- 
fall and the apparently inextricable labyrinth of complica- 
tions in which its members had become involved by litigation 
and otherwise. This entanglement was all unraveled by him 
and the rights and liabilities of the numerous parties adjusted 
upon acknowledged principles of equity and justice and ac- 
quiesced in by all. After having prosecuted the practice of 
the law for a period of time and with a degree of success 
both in honor and the acquisition of this world’s goods at- 
tained by but few, in December, 1872, Mr. Curtis celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his admission to the bar by a ban- 
quet at his home, ‘‘Round Hill,” to the resident members of 
the profession and a few of his older friends. Upon this oc- 
casion he announced that he would decline all new retainers 
and thereafter devote his attention to his own private busi- 
ness. In tact for many years the extent and diversity of his 
property and business interests have been so great that no 
person with less of energy or method could have managed 
them as he did. . 

The veneration and esteem accorded to him by the members 
of his profession can not be better or more appropriately ex- 
pressed than by quoting from memoirs and addresses already 
expressed in public by his associates. Ina paper by Hon. 
Frank H. Hurd the writer says of him: 

‘‘As a lawyer he was clear, comprehensive and incisive. 
The qualities of his mind led him from the stricter technical- 
ities of the law to the milder methods of equity, and during 
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the active years of his career he had few equals and no su- 
periors in Ohio in chancery practice.”’ 

In the course of an address delivered at a meeting of the 
Knox County Bar upon the occasion of the death of Mr. 
Curtis, Hon. W. C. Cooper said: 

‘‘As a lawyer Mr. Curtis was indeed eminent and success- 
ful. He deserved success and succeeded as he deserved. 
In his long career he no doubt met some lawyers more 
brilliant, some more eloquent, some more learned, and others 
more formidable, but he rarely met any in whom all these 
elements of the great lawyer were blended into more com- 
plete, well-rounded, powerful unity than himself; for he pos- 
sessed all these qualities in an eminent degree. He was 
learned, logical and eloquent, so that we are not surprised in 
turning the pages of our court records to find that for nearly 
fifty years he was engaged in almost every important case 
there recorded.” 

In an address upon the same occasion delivered by Hon. 
Columbus Delano, who for nearly half a century was a co- 
temporary practicing lawyer, running side by side the race 
of life with our departed friend, the speaker said referring to 
the period of their acquaintance: ‘‘Mr. Curtis, at that time 
in the chancery and business branch of the profession was 
the leading member of the bar.” Speaking of the family of 
Mr. Curtis, and particularly of his father and brothers, Mr. 
Delano said: ‘‘All were cool, deliberate and just, with strong 
and vigorous wills well restrained and controlled. They 
were necessarily men of endurance.” ‘‘I ought to know” 
continues Mr. Delano, ‘‘as well as any living man something 
about the elements of thecharacter of the deceased. In him 
the characteristic equanimity of temperament of the family 
was most markedly developed, but with it there was great 
energy and force of will with a strong emotional nature that 
was kept subdued in such a manner as to prevent it from 
predominating. There was with it very markedly sound 
judgment, a judgment capable of taking in and mastering all 
the facts and circumstances of any problem under its consid- 
eration. But this is not all. There was a marked and distin- 
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guished, and I may say indomitable industry with all this delib- 
erate temperament and careful nature. There was an industry 
that never flagged and never failed and never ran riot. It 
was a steady, strong, persevering, never-tiring industry.” 
The copious quotations from the language of these eminent 
gentlemen have been here resorted to in according with the 
well recognized rule of law that the best evidence the case 
affords shall always be produced. 

In politics, Mr. Curtis was, in the days of that party, a 
Whig, but upon the organization of the Republican party he 
at once allied himself to that, and, indeed, was present and 
took part in its organization in Ohio, 

Although he always acted with his party in all political 
movements and took great interest in public affairs yet he 
never, except in one instance, allowed himself to become a 
candidate for political office, seeming to have no taste to 
scramble for public place. In 1840 he was nominated by the 
Whig party as their candidate for Congress in the district then 
composed of Knox, Coshocton, Holmes and Tuscarawas 
counties. He was defeated, although he succeeded in cutting 
down the previous majority of the opposition nearly a 
thousand votes. 

He was not, however, indifferent to the honor and dignity 
that belong to public office and public trusts. In 1840 he 
represented Knox county upon the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion. For many years he was an active member of the State 
Board of Control. For twelve years he was a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Central Lunatic Asylum, and 
for several years the presiding officer of that body and wrote 
its annual reports for the last six years of that time. During 
this period the destruction of the old building by fire threw 
upon the Board the labor and responsibility of designing and 
carrying forward the work of constructing the immense build- 
ing now occupied by that institution. In the year 1873 he 
was appointed by President Grant a member of the Board of 
Visitors of the Military School at West Point in which ser- 
vice his methodical industry and experience made him an ex- 
ceedingly valuable man. 
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Knox county is justly proud of having within her borders 
an institution of learning, which, when judged by the number 
of illustrious men it has sent forth is second to none in the 
land. It is probably due to the influence anid zeal of Mr. Curtis 
more than to any other one man that Kenyon College was 
located on the hill some four miles east pf Mt. Vernon now 
known as the village of Gambier. President Bodine, in a 
brief address at the funeral of Mr. Curtis after narrating the 
circumstances connected with this fact, said: ‘‘In the provi- 
dence of God, Mr. Curtis played a very important part in fix- 
ing the location of Kenyon College.”’ He never lost his in- 
terest in that noble institution and never failed to embrace an 
opportunity of serving and assisting it, and for many years 
served on its Board of Trustees. A few years ago as an 
earnest of his zeal in the cause of higher education he do- 
nated to Kenyon College the sum of fifteen thousand dollars 
as the foundation for a fund, the income from which is to be 
used to assist indigent and meritorious young men to acquire 
an education. In this gift he not only showed great liberality, 
but by its terms he exhibited great wisdom and foresight. 

Although devoted to his profession and with an extensive 
| r.ct’ce ever at hand Mr. Curtis still found time to devote to 
general business enterprises. In 1848 he organized the Knox 
County Bank of Mt. Vernon, a branch of the State Bank of 
Ohio, and served afterward as its president during the whole 
period of its existence. 

In 1865 he re-organized this bank as the Knox County 
National Bank of which he continued to be president down 
to the time of his death. He devoted himself to banking 
and monetary affairs as a science and evidenced by his success 
his natural adaptation thereto. Indeed, Secretary Chase ac- 
knowledged himself indebted to him for some of the sugges- 
tions that led to the adoption of the present National Bank- 
ing System, and Senator Sherman was in frequent correspond- 
ence with him upon financial subjects while Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Nor was there any enterprise likely to benefit Mount Ver- 
non that did not find in him a friend and patron. His* taste 
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for, and study of architecture, enabled him to give shape to 
many of the public buildings, and to encourage, by example, 
a more tasteful style of private residences. Many and many 
thousands of dollars has he contributed to railroad and man- 
ufacturing enterprises from which he never received any re- 
turn except what inured to him along with all his neighbors. 

It is indeed surprising to find that in all this intensely busy 
life anything of time or energy should be left from the de- 
mands of professional and business engagements. But the 
systematic industry of Mr. Curtis after meeting the demands 
of business took in history, science and literature; so that 
he was rarely approached upon any subject, whether it in- 
volved the elements of his early education; ancient or modern 
history; the discoveries and researches of science; general 
literature, old or new; and particularly the current questions 
of public policy, in which he did not show some degree of 
familiarity and evidence of careful thought. 

Mr. Curtis belonged to a family remarkable for their great 
longevity ‘and equanimity of temperament. His father at- 
tained an age of over ninety years; his brother Hosmer died 
in his eighty-sixth year and had he himself lived a few days 
longer he would have attained his eighty-sixth year. His 
two sisters, Mrs. Graham and Mrs. Eaton, the former now 
in her ninety-first year, and the latter in her eighty-ninth 
year, still survive him. 

His brother, General Samuel R. Curtis, a graduate of 
West Point, who entered the military service early in the war 
of the Rebellion died at the comparatively early age of about 
sixty years. 

He leaves surviving him of his own immediate family one 
son, Henry L. Curtis, a lawyer,—to whom is committed the 
administration and management of his large estate, —and two 
daughters, Mrs. Plimpton, widow of the late J. G. Plimpton, 
and Mrs. Devin, wife of Hon. J. C. Devin. In addition to 
these, his daughter, Mrs. Bridge, now deceased, left an only 
child, Emma, the wife of Charles D. Seeberger. 

The serene clearness of Mr. Curtis mind was only equaled 
by his wonderful equanimity of temper and ability to control 
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his emotions. While he was ever ready to stand ‘manfully 
in the defense and vindication of the rights of his clients, his 
friends and himself, no amount of annoyance from pressure 
of business, no degree of cruel or ill-tempered thrusts from 
an opponent could elicit from him the least expression of a 
ruffled temper. His words and manner were equally urbane 
whether he acknowledged a compliment or resented an insult. 
He never allowed himself to be betrayed into exultation over 
his success or to be in the least depressed by defeat. 

In his contact with his fellow-men he accorded to all alike 
the same kind, cordial reception and considerate attention. 
None were so lowly or poor as not to receive respectful con- 
sideration by him. 

Ever temperate and abstemious in his habits, always 
under perfect self-control, and careful and uniform in all 
things, Mr. Curtis attained his extraordinary age without the 
impairment of a single sense or faculty. His hearing re- 
mained perfect. He wrote and read without glasses. His 


perception was quick and his memory tenacious to the last. 
Until he started on his trip West, which proved to be his 
last, he could be found daily and punctually at his office, in- 
dustriously at work and transacting business with the, same 
self-reliant precision and dispatch that characterized his early 
life—affable, attentive, courteous to all. 

A. R. McIntyre, 








IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF ARCH AZZOLOGY 
IN OHIO. 


In no State of the Union are there more objects of arche- 
ological interest than in Ohio, and never before were we so 
well prepared to study them successfully as at the present 
time. Pre-eminently is it the case with such objects as our 
earthworks that they need to be studied by comparison with 
other such works the world over. Their treasures of knowl- 
edge cannot be rendered by themselves, nor even, with all the 
fulness of our present information, can it reasonably be sup- 
posed that these monuments can deliver up all their secret 
stores of knowledge at the present time. It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that the citizens of the State should be 
aroused to the importance of preserving such monuments as 
remain, and of collecting all the information extant respecting 
such as have been destroyed. It is also of the greatest im- 
portance that explorations of these works in the future should 
be conducted with the greatest accuracy and upon the most 
approved system. In the approaching centennial of the set- 
tlement of this State there is no other department of historical 
research making such imperative demands as this upon the 
attention of its citizens. We bespeak a general interest in 
the subject and the hearty co-operation of all with the aims of 
this Society. We cannot introduce the subject better than 
by printing a letter from Professor Putnam, Curator of the 
Peabody Museum of Archzology and Ethnology in Harvard 
College, and incorporated in the first report of the Committee 
of our Society upon the preservation of the earthworks of 
Ohio: 

‘*CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Feb. 10, 1885. 


‘*DeEAR ProrF. WRIGHT: It is with much pleasure that I 
learn from your letter that at last there is hope of some action 
being taken by the Archzological Society of Ohio to induce 
the State to provide for the protection of the more important 
of the ancient monuments within her borders, works which all 
students of American archeology know to be as important to 
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the history of America as the pyramids of the Nile valley are 
to that of Egypt. 

‘‘Within the territory of the State of Ohio are many re- 
markable and extensive series of ancient works, some of which 
are unlike any others known, while several have such close 
resemblances to those of other parts of America, and even 
with those of Europe and Asiaj that their preservation for fu- 
ture study and comparison, under such new light as further 
research will give, is of the utmost importance. 

‘*The admirable work of Squier and Davis, embracing as it 
does the plans and descriptions of earlier observers in the 
field, with their own additional surveys, will, by the faithful 
illustrations and well written pages, ever provide an account 
of the ancient monuments of Ohio; but this is not sufficient 
for the thorough student, as he must see the works himself and 
study them with that minuteness and discrimination which 
modern science demands in all departments. As this is true 
to-day, consider how much more important it will be in time 
to come, now that the rapid advance of archzology is widen- 
ing the field of inquiry and demanding the constant re-exam- 
ination of facts. 

‘* The State of Ohio has an important trust in her keeping, 
and one which has been neglected too long. Even now, 
many of the important works of the peoples who formerly 
lived in her beautiful valleys have been levelled by the plough 
or thoughtlessly destroyed in building towns and cities. Had 
there been a proper appreciation of these grand old monu- 
ments of the past, how many a town and city in the State 
could have added beauty and grandeur to its public squares 
and parks by their preservation. Even Marietta, where every 
precaution was taken by its enlightened founders to preserve 
a portion of the remarkable earthworks over which the city is 
partly built, a few years since permitted one of the great em- 
bankments to be carted away for the manufacture of bricks, 
and the words sacred way, the name of the road which 
formerly passed between the old embankments, painted on a 
sign board and nailed to the corner of a fence, is a painful 
illustration of the probable fate of many other works of like 
character if not protected by the strong arm of the State. 

‘* Circleville is another deplorable instance of the destruc- 
tion of ancient works, where much could have been saved in 
such a way as to have added beauty to the town, had there 
been a proper appreciation of the subject. The rapidity with 
which these works are disappearing from the surface can be 
noted by any one who will take the trouble to hunt for many 
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of those described and figured in the valuable work by Squier 
and Davis, to which I have alluded. It will be found, on 
such an examination, that scores have been destroyed. Here 
and there a mound is left, and occasionally a hard ridge of 
clay is found, but in many instances all traces, even of large 
works, have disappeared, except to the practiced eye of a 
field archeologist. Ina few cases, as at Hopeton and High 
Bank, the larger walls have held out thus far, because of the 
difficulty of ploughing over them, but they are slowly giving 
away, and if not at once protected the farmer will make an 
attack on them for the purpose of levelling his fields. What 
remains of these famous, and among the best known and most 
widely written about, of the works in the Scioto valley should 
be saved, and the destroyed portions should be carefully re- 
stored, under proper direction, so far as can be done by fol- 
lowing an early and authentic survey. 

‘* Among the other great works of that valley, those of 
Cedar Bank, as among the least injured, should be saved at 
once, as well as several of the large mounds. The ‘ Liberty 
Works’ are, unfortunately, so nearly levelled as to be beyond 
restoration. 

‘‘The two famous effigy mounds of the State, the ‘Ser- 
pent’ and the ‘Alligator,’ should be saved at once from 
further destruction, and several of the great fortifications will, 
if protected, be beyond price to future generations. ‘Fort 
Ancient’ and ‘Fort Hill’ should be secured at once from 
further injury by cattle, hogs, and the plough. 

‘* The fortified hill in Butler county, with its complicated 
gateways, is another place which should be protected without 
loss of time. The circle and some of the other works at 
Newark can still be saved, and Marietta has yet time to pre- 
vent a further disgrace falling upon her by the greater pro- 
tection of the platform mounds, which, although nominally 
reserved as public squares, are not adequately guarded nor 
properly cared for. 

‘-Of course there are many other ancient werks of various 
kinds in different parts of the State which are as worthy of 
protection as those I have mentioned, and as soon as an effort 
is made in the State, local interest will make them known. 


_‘*The great interest I have taken in the archeology of 
Ohio, on account of its being of the first importance in rela- 
tion to that of the rest of the country, leads me to call your 
attention to what I have said on other occasions in regard to 
the importance of the preservation of many of the ancient 
works which I have visited and you will therefore excuse my 
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referring to the following papers in which I have called at- 
tention to the subject: 

‘*The Sixteenth Report of the Peabody Museum of Amer- 
ican Archeology and Ethnology, pp. 168-9; Seventeenth 
Report, pp. 348-9 and particularly pp. 350351. Proceed- 
ings of the American Antiquarian Society, October, 1883. 


‘* With the earnest hope that the Ohio State Archzologi- 
cal Society will use every effort in its power to secure a law 
for the protection of the Ancient Monuments of Ohio, and 
with the assurance that the Trustees and officers of this Mu- 
seum, founded for the study of the Archeology and Ethnol- 
ogy of America and the preservation of her antiquities, will 
give all aid in their power to such an important and noble 


object, I remain, faithfully yours, 
F. W. Putnam.” 


We append two or three extracts from the publication of 
Professor Putnam, referred to in his letter: 


‘‘Fort Ancient is the largest and most interesting of the 
remaining earthworks of Ohio. We walked over the whole 
of the nearly five miles of high enbankment and noticed with 
regret the many signs pointing to its early destruction. Al- 
though it has withstood the elements for untold centuries, it 
is falling before the American farmer with his all-destroying 
plough, his herds of cattle and droves of swine. The im- 
mense enbankments, from twelve to twenty feet in height 
and sixty or more in width, are now gradually being under- 
mined. Along their summits a fence has been built, by the 
side of which the cattle have worn a deep path, and from 
this, after every rain, flow hundreds of little rills which are 
slowly but surely washing the earth from the top to the bot- 
tom of the steep banks. Here and there, also, a ditch has 
been made to drain the fields enclosed, which every spring 
cuts deeper and deeper into the ancient walls. After fully 
appreciating the immensity of this structure and realizing the 
enormous amount of human labor which was bestowed cen- 
turies ago upon these ancient walls and the mounds which 
they enclose, it was with a sigh that I turned away feeling 
myself powerless to save so important a monument of the 
past for the wonder and admiration of future generations. 
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It would require but a few thousand dollars to secure this 
grand old work, and with little expense the recently de- 
stroyed portions could be restored and nature be induced 
again to furnish her protecting coat of verdure, and with 
slight care from coming generations this achievement of an 
unknown people would be preserved for all time to come.” 
(Pp. 168, 169). : 

‘‘Fort Hill, of which an accurate description and figure 
are given by Squier and Davis, is in several respects one of 
the most remarkable of the prehistoric works in the State of 
Ohio, and has not yet suffered much by the hand of man, 
thanks to its being difficult of access. Nature has held 
almost undisputed sway over the works since they were de- 
serted, and forest trees of great age are growing upon the 
walls and within the enclosure. The walls of this fort are 
formed of stones taken from the top of the hill and from the 
ditch made on the inside of the walls. These walls are from 
eight to fifteen feet high and from twenty to thirty or more 
feet in width, and they enclose an area of nearly fifty acres. 
They are carried around the very brow of the hill, forming a 
continuation of its steep sides. Some conception of the 
antiquity of the place may be derived from the size of a 
decayed oak stump still standing upon the summit of the wall, 
which measures seven by nine feet in its two diameters, 
nearly three feet from the ground. This is probably the 
same stump which thirty-seven years ago Squier and Davis 
reported as having a circumference of twenty-three feet.”’ 
(P. 349). 

‘‘A generation of men has not yet passed away since most 
of these earthworks were in a good state of preservation; 
our children’s children will look for them in vain, unless 
something is done at once to preserve them. Is it not pos- 
sible to protect these ancient works before it is too late? 
Every year that passes without action is one more year 
allowed for ploughing over and destroying these wonderful 
works. A few thousand dollars expended zow for the pur- 
chase of those which are best preserved will save monuments 
that future generations will surely value beyond all price. 
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Shall Fort Ancient, Fort Hill, Hopeton, The Serpent, and 
many other ancient works in various parts of Ohio be obliter- 
ated? Shall such vandalism, such shame, be laid to Ameri- 
cans of this century? If the State will not take action, cannot 
the cities, or counties, or local societies become the preservers 
of ancient monuments? By Americans, who have so little of 
the past to preserve, these works of another race should be 
regarded with veneration and reverence. Of what value are 
our recent monuments of stone and bronze compared with 
these? Would it not be well to form an association for the 
preservation of ancient monuments?” (Pp. 350, 351). 


The persistent labors of the archeologists of the country 
have already produced results going far towards a solution of 
the mystery of the mounds of Ohio. On this point, the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter recently received from Professor 
Cyrus Thomas, of the Smithsonian Institution, speaks vol- 
umes, and should act as an incentive to further zeal on the part 
of all who are pursuing the study of archeology. Professor 
Thomas writes: 

‘“‘You can say to your society that the mistery of the 
mounds is being solved. We have now proof that the Cher- 
okees were the authors of the mounds of East Tennessee and 
western North Carolina so strong and convincing that when 
presented no one will doubt it any longer. Ourexplorations 
of the works of the Kanawha Valley show, on the one hand 
that they were constructed by those who built the mounds of 
East Tennessee and North Carolina, and on the other that 
the people who built them were the authors of the so-called 
altar mounds of Ohio. There is also other evidence that the 
Cherokees were the authors of the typical works of Ohio, 
and are identical with the Tallegwi of tradition. The mounds 
furnish positive evidence that the typical mound-builders of 
Ohio did not go south and merge into the Chata-Miskakee 
tribes as Judge Force surmised. They were Cherokees,” 





THE PROPER METHOD OF EXPLORING AN 
EARTHWORK. 


So much injury has already resulted from haphazard and 
unscientific methods of exploration of the earthworks of 
Ohio that we deem it important to call the attention of all 
explorers to the methods now in use by the most skillful 
archeological investigators. In the ninety-second volume of 
the American Journal of Science the reader will find, in a 
description of Professor O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, an 
admirable example of the care and scrutiny it is important 
to exercise with every mound that is opened. Still, his 
methods were very imperfect as compared with those now 
adopted. 

At the present time Professor F. W. Putnam has more 
experience than any other living person in these investigations, 
having already caused several burial places in Madisonville, 
near Cincinnati, to be excavated several acres in extent. 
We append extracts from an abstract of his recent lecture, 
at John Hopkins University, upon the ‘‘Methods of Arch- 
zological Research in America,’’ and commend them to the 
study of any party who proposes to explore any of the 
mounds of Ohio. 

The day has passed when a simple collector of relics of the 
past could be called an archeologist. To the general 
collector of ‘‘relics’ in this country everything was Indian, 
To such an one a piece of pottery was an Indian vessel and 
nothing more. Fromcollections made in that spirit nothing 
can be learned. The time has come when we must know 
the exact conditions under which every object placed in our 
museums of archaeology was obtained and its association 
with other things, in order to draw conclusions of any scien- 
tific value. Everything found, from a chip of stone to an 
elaborate piece of carving; from a mass of clay to a perfect 
vase or a terra-cotta figure; from a splinter of bone to an imple- 


ment made of that material; from a shell to a carving on a 
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piece of shell; from nuggets of copper and other native 
metals to beautifully-worked ornaments; together with imple- 
ments and ornaments of various materials, broken or whole, 
remains of charred fibres, matting and cloth; and seeds, nuts, 
corn-cobs and bones of animals—one and all show their 
associations and tell their story asa whole. With these should 
be preserved all human remains, from fragments of bone to 
perfect skeletons. Skulls are unquestionably the most impor- 
tant, but other parts of the skeleton should be studied as 
well. All these objects should be studied comparatively; 
their association should never be overlooked, and individually 
and collectively, they should be compared with similar groups 
of objects from near and remote places. Deductions of 
importance can be drawn only from material obtained by such 
methods. ...Trenching and slicing. ..express in general terms 
the method followed in field work. For instance, in explor- 
ing a mound a trench is first dug at the base of the mound, 
A slight vertical wall is made thereby showing the contact of 
the edge of the mound with the earth upon which it rests, 
Sometimes this trench has to be dug to the depth of several 
feet in order to find the bottom of the mound, as in cases 
where the mound is erected in an excavated area. This wall 
is the first section of the exploration, and its outlines should 
be drawn or photographed andits measurements noted. For 
the latter purpose it is better to stretch two strings over the 
mound, one north and south and the other east and west, and 
to take all measurements from those. After this first section 
is made, the work is carried on by slicing; or cutting down 
about a foot at a time, always keeping a vertical wall in front, 
the whole width of the mound. Each slice thus made is a 
section, and whenever the slightest change in the structure is 
noted or an object found, that section should be drawn or 
photographed, and measured as at first, and the exact posi- 
tion noted of an object, ash-bed, or change in the character 
of the structure of the mound. This method is continued 
until the whole mound has been dug away, and a thorough 
knowledge of its structure and contents obtained. Such 
work of course necessitates great labor and is expensive in 
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proportion, but only such a method will give full results; all 
other methods are partial and consequently of little or no 
value. In fact, unless such work is to be thoroughly done 
it should not be attempted. 

In exploring village sites a trench should be dug through 
the accumulated leaf mold in order to find the outlines of hab- 
itations, and obtain the position of fire places, refuse piles and 
other signs of occupation. The discoveries thus made should 
be followed by the removal of surface soil and trenching about 
the spots. In no case should an excavation be made from 
the surface of the mound, site of habitation, burnt space, or 
refuse pile. From the moment this is done all is confusion, 
and much is destroyed by being broken with pick or spade. 
By trenching and slicing this is avoided and the sequence of 
materials, as well as the outlines of habitation, fireplace or 
refuse pile can be determined and correctly drawn to scale. 
In exploring a cemetery, a similar method should be followed. 
A trench should be dug along the edge of the cemetery. 
Then the area should be marked off in blocks of fifty feet 
sauare in order to facilitate making a plan drawn toscale. A 
‘‘block’’ should then be dug over to the necessary depth, be- 
ginning at the trench and throwing the earth behind, always 
keeping a vertical section in front the full width of the block. 
As each skeleton is reached it is seen in the section. Its 
position and surroundings should be noted. Every object 
buried with it will be seen in place as the earth is removed 
with a trowel and small hand broom from over and among 
the bones and objects’. 





*Reprinted from the John Hopkins University Circulars, Vol. V, No. 49, 
Baltimore, May, 1886, page 89. 





ABORIGINAL HISTORY OF BUTLER COUNTY. 


[AFTER a brief popular discussion of the evidences of 
pre-glacial man in France, England, and New Jersey, Mr. 
MacLean spoke of the analogy between the situation of the 
gravel terraces along the Miami, in Butler county, and those 
in which the remains of man have been found in the other places 
referred to. Like the terraces on the Delaware at Trenton, 
New Jersey, where Dr. C. C. Abbott had found rough stone 
implements of pre-glacial age, the terraces of the Miami 
present an important field of investigation, though they have 
as yet yielded no direct evidence of man’s presence as early 
as those in New Jersey. When the ice of the glacial period 
had retreated to the central and northern part of the State, 
Butler county was for a long period left in a most favorable 
condition for some race of hardy hunters like those which 
followed the retreating ice on the Atlantic coast to do the 
same here. It is worth while, therefore, for local investiga- 
tors to be constantly on the lookout along the terraces of 
Southern Ohio. The negative and disappointing results of 
Mr. MacLean’s efforts are thus stated: | 

In the valleys of the Somme and the Delaware Bouches 
de Perthes and Dr. Abbott have found rude Palzolithic im- 
plements zz szféuz as they were originally deposited in the 
gravel terraces of glacial age. But this cannot be said of the 
rude implements from Butler county. 

With my own hands I have indeed taken rude chert im- 
plements from the bottoms of our creeks. But this proves 
nothing tangible in regard to antiquity. Whence came they 
there? Did they fall from the embankment above, or were 
they washed down from a point further up the creek, or were 
they recently exposed and still remained in position? No man 
can tell. The same thing has occurred in the bed of White- 
water, in the adjoining county of Franklin, Indiana. 





*Abstract of a Paper read before the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society at a meeting at Hamilton, October 27th, 1885. 
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Once the Miami Canal extended an arm almost into the 
heart of the city of Hamilton. A few years ago this arm 
was cut off and the banks leveled. In the gravel of the 
south bank, near the junction with Seventh street, I found a | 
rude stone implement, which evidently had been used as a 
netsinker. Still my evidence was not convincing. 

A little south of our city the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton Railroad owns a gravel bank. Thousands of yards 
of gravel are annually taken from this deposit. In this 
gravel, after it has been loaded upon the cars, I have seen 
the same rude implement, fashioned almost after the pattern 
of the axe. Four years ago, midway between McGonigle 
and Wood’s Station, in the gravel used for ballasting the 
railroad track, I picked up a porphyritic hatchet, regularly 
shaped, well wrought, although unpolished. This also had 
been taken out of the gravel bank just below our city. I 
have gone to the gravel pit several times, and tried there to 
find implements zz sztu, but so far I have not met with 
success, 

Passing over a great lapse of time and casting speculation 
to one side, we come to the remains of a people upon which 
there can be no doubt. 

With the exception of Ross county, Butler contains more 
antiquities than any other in the State. Prof. S. F. Baird 
pronounces it one of the most interesting spots on this con- 
tinent. When it is considered that within its borders are less 
than three hundred thousand acres of land, the claims put 
forth appear to be exaggerated. And yet we have over 250 
artificial mounds, and seventeen-enclosures. All of the 
latter have been surveyed and described save one. Add to 
these over three hundred thousand various kinds of stone 
implements which have been picked up, and no mean appear- 
ance is presented. 

Of these remains, the most celebrated is that known as 
Fortified Hill, located in Ross township, on Section 12, and 
less than two and one-half miles from the Miami. .So far as 
my information extends, this work has never been surveyed 
but once—in the year 1836. The work was done by James 
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McBride and John W. Erwin—the delineation by the latter. 
The plan of the work with accompanying description was 
first printed in Squier and Davis’ ‘‘Ancient Monuments of 
the Mississippi Valley,” published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in the year 1848. All other plans and descriptions have 
been taken from those made by Messrs. McBride and Erwin. 
Passing over such works as contain only a description, the 
following books may be named which contain a delineation 
of ‘‘Fortified Hill:” ‘‘Appleton’s Cyclopcedia,” 1873; Bald- 
win’s ‘‘Ancient America,” 1872; Bancroft’s ‘‘Native Races of 
the Pacific Slope,” vol. IV., 1875; MacLean’s ‘‘Mound 
Builders,” 1879; Larkin’s ‘‘Ancient Man in America,’”’ 1880; 
Smithsonian Report, 1883; History of Butler County, 1883; 
and Allen’s ‘‘Pre-historic World,’ 1885. It is thus seen that 
great prominence has been given to this work. The descrip- 
tion of the work was originally written by James McBride. 
At this late day it may be impossible to tell what liberty 
Squier took with the original notes. 

As the fort presents itself to-day it is by no means formid- 
able, and one wonders why this structure should have been 
singled out in preference to many others which certainly con- 
tain more striking features. Fort Hill, in Highland 
county, is a stronger one. So is the fort just west of Carlisle 
station, on the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton Railroad, 
but as to this, our knowledge of it is more recent. 

Viewed as it now is, we find it located on three farms, 
with two rows of fences running in diverse directions, passing 
through it. The northern half of the work is under cultiva- 
tion—the wall for the most part sadly damaged by the plow. 
The crescent line of embankment exterior to the northern 
gateway has been obliterated, although it may be traced 
over the recently ploughed ground by a difference in the 
color of the soil. The walls enclosing the gateway are nearly 
ploughed down. What remains indicate that the main line 
of embankment was the heaviest. The plow has brought 
to the surface some of the limestone out of which the wall 
was partly composed. The northern part of the eastern 
wall skirts far below the backbone of the hill. The wall at 
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the lowest part of the hill where it occurs does not have the 
appearance of ever having been heavy. The western wall is 
in a fair state of preservation, although the plow has done 
much towards leveling it. 

The southern half of the fort is still covered with forest 
trees and underbrush. The wall at this part does not appear 
to have been so high as at the northern extremity. In places 
large oak trees still stand on the wall, indicating that the wall 
itself was not high at these points. Still we are not able to 
judge clearly, for we know not what changes have taken 
place since ‘the survey of forty-nine years ago. The tramp- 
ing of cattle, the rains, the freezing and thawing, and the 
natural increase in the weight of the trees, must of necessity 
result in some changes. 

The descriptions given of the work are uniform in declar- 
ing that the wall is composed of a stiff clay. Where the 
plow has run over it, there are indications of water-worn 
limestone as having constituted a part of the wall. One 
year ago I caused two different sections of this wall to be cut 
across. These drifts revealed that the outer face of the wall 
was originally faced to a height of three feet with regularly 
laid up limestone. The wall was three feet in breadth. The 
appearance indicated that during the lapse of time the stiff 
clay had fallen over the stone wall and thus concealed it. 

Four hundred feet south of the eastern gateway is a mound 
semi-circular in form, the concave part facing the east. The 
mound from base to base is seventy feet by thirty feet. Its 
summit is thirty feet by twelve feet, and height five feet. 
This mound I opened in 1883, and an account of it is 
published in the Smithsonian Report for that year. 

I failed to obtain the consent of the proprietor, a German, 
to open the mound, which stands a short distance north of 
the northern gateway. The owner stated that his boys 
wanted to open it. I tried to arrange a time when it should 
be opened. But I failed to obtain any satisfaction whatever. 
I have since learned that ‘‘the boys” opened it, but only 
ashes were found. 

The other works of this county, save one, have been so 


7 
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carefully described and delineated, that nothing here need be 
said. 

It might, however, be of some interest to add that I 
caused the mound near the northern extremity of the New 
River Bridge to be opened last season. Among the objects 
found were a small copper cross and hatchet. The cross at 
once opens a wide range for discussion. It recalls the stone 
cross found on the Island of Cozumel, the one in the inner- 
most part of the ruined temple of lalenque, and those from 
Tennessee. It recalls that nature worship to which, perhaps, 
all tribes and peoples, at one time or another were addicted. 

J. P. MacLean. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTHWORKS OF 
OHIO. 


TuE following bibliography was prepared by Mrs. Cyrus 
Thomas, under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
is published, by permission, from the manuscript copy. Its 
publication will serve two ends: In the first place, to impart 
information already obtained, and in the second place, to so- 
licit information supplementary to what is here contained. 
Any observers in the State who have facts concerning the 
earthworks of Ohio in addition to’those here stated, will con- 
fer a favor upon the world by forwarding such information to 
Professor G. F. Wright, Oberlin, O., the member of the Ed- 
itorial Committee in charge of this department, and the facts 
will be classified and published in future numbers, making 
our QUARTERLY by far the completest depository of such in- 
formation. 

In locating ancient remains it is desirable to note the fol- 
lowing points: 

The character of the works, whether mounds, stone, graves, 
burial places, enclosures, walls, caches, etc. 


Whether explored or not, and if explored whether relics 
were found, the kind of relics and where such relics have been 
deposited, if known. 


The exact locality, as near as can be determined, in town- 
ship, county and State, and whether near a town or stream of 
any note. 

Whether any notice or description has been published, and 
in what book, paper or magazine such notice may be found, 


In all cases where antiquities have existed, but are now ob- 
literated, they should be included in the list and mention made 
of their having been destroyed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
ADAMS COUNTY. 
Great Serpent Mound, near Brush Creek, on the land of 
69 
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Mr. John J. Lovett, Bratton [Franklin?]township. Described 
and figured in Anc. Mon., pp. 96, 98, pl. 35. Brief descrip- 
tion by C. C. Jones, Sm. Rep., 1877, p. 279. Few addi- 
tional particulars, 17th Rep. Peab. Mus., pp. 348, 349, and 
Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., New Series, v. 3, No. 1. 


ASHLAND COUNTY. 


Enclosure near the north line of the N. E. quarter, Sec. 9, 
Mohican township. , 

Earthwork and mound, about two miles southwest of 
Jeromeville, on farm of Nicholas Glenn. 

Mound on the right bank of Lake Fork, on highest land 
in the county, in the northern part of Lake township. Re- 
ported by H. B. Case, Sm. Rep., 1881, pp. 595, 596. 


Mound in the south end, on the farm of Lewis Oliver. 

Parr’s Fort, a circular embankment, one mile from Sham- 
baugh’s Fort. A large mound stood near it on the east side. 

Darling’s Fort, a circular enclosure, two and a half miles 
from Parr’s Fort, near St. John’s Church, on the north bank 
of the Clear Fork of the Mohican River. Described by 
Geo. W. Hill, Sm. Rep., 1877, pp. 265, 266. 

Ramsy’s Fort, a quadrangular earthwork, on the southwest 
quarter of Sec. 28, in Jackson township. 

Two mounds in the north part of Perry township. Exam- 
ined; yielded specimens. 

Metcalf’s Fort, a circular enclosure on Jerome Fork. 

Winbigler’s Fort, a circular enclosure, on the opposite side 
of the Jerome Fork, on the northeast quarter of Sec. 9. 
Described by Geo. W. Hill, in Sm. Rep., 1877, p. 262. 

Deposit of flint implements in Sullivan township. Full 
description, Geo. W. Hill, Sm. Rep., 1874, pp. 364-366. 

Stone mound, on high hill just north of the junction of 
Black and Clear forks. Explored. Hanover township. 

Stone mound, on hill south of Clear Fork, just below 
junction of Pine River, Hanover township. 

Cemetery of Delawares, in Green township, on left bank 
of Black Fork, east of county line. 

Rock shelter, in the northwest corner of Hanover town- 
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ship, on right bank of Clear Fork. Reported by H. B. 
Case, Sm. Rep., 1881, p. 600. 


Bryte’s Fort, a quadrangular enclosure, about a half mile 
from Spratt’s Hill. Described by Geo. W. Hill, Sm. Rep., 
1877, pp. 264, 265. Reported by H. B. Case, Sm. Rep., 
1881, pp. 593, 594. 


Mound near Perryville, on the road to Newville. Described 
by Geo. W. Hill, Sm. Rep., 1877, pp. 265, 266. Reported 
by H. B. Case, Sm. Rep., 1881, p. 599. 


Mound just north of Loudonville, on the summit of Bald 
Knob, containing stone graves. 

Burial ground of the Delawares, S. W. quarter section of 
the N. E. quarter section, Sec. 18, Green township, a few 
rods north of the Black Fork. 

Fire places near south line of S. E. quarter section, Sec. 
18, Green township, on opposite bank of the Black Fork. 

Earthwork, half a mile east of burial ground. Reported 
by H. B. Case, Sm. Rep., 1881, pp. 597, 598. 

Mounds in the vicinity of Gamble’s Fort. Opened; con- 
tained specimens, 

Small mound in Montgomery township. Opened; con- 
tained specimens. 

Norris mound, on Sec. 28, in Orange township, opened, 
contained specimens. Described by Geo. W. Hill, Sm. 
Rep., 1877, pp. 262, 263. 


Large mound near the village of Mifflin. Brief descrip- 
tion by Geo. W. Hill, in Sm. Rep., 1877, p. 266. 


Stone mound, north of Perryville, on a lofty eminence 
overlooking the Black Fork valley to the northeastward, and 
eastward the valley near Loudonville. 

Mound on S. W. quarter section, Sec. 18, Green town- 
ship, on the right bank of Black Fork, above Perryville. 
Earthwork near it explored. 

Earthwork and stone mound, on summit of ridge between 
Black and Clear Forks, S. W. corner of Green township. 
Reported by H. B. Case, Sm. Rep., 1881, p. 599. 
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Old Indian cemetery, near the village of Orange, on the 
premises of Mr. Jacob Young. 

Shambaugh’s Fort, a circular fort enclosing a mound, on 
the Black Fork of the Mohican River, Sec. 18, Green Tp. 
Described by Geo. W. Hill, Sm. Rep., 1877, pp. 264, 265. 

Gamble’s Fort, a circular embankment 2.145 feet in length, 
on a height near the town of Ashland. Reported by H. B. 
Case, Sm. Rep., 1881, p. 595. Explored and described by 
Geo. W. Hill, Sm. Rep., 1877, pp. 262, 263. 

Two mounds on Sprott’s Hill on the N.E. quarter section, 
Sec. 35, Clear Creek Tp. ;in onea stone grave containing eight 
skeletons. Described by Geo. W. Hill, Sm. Rep., 1877, 
pp. 264, 265, and reported by H. B. Case, Sm. Rep., 1881, 
p. 595. 

ASHTABULA COUNTY. 

Ancient earthworks near Conneaut on Conneaut river. 
Described by Atwater, Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., Vol. I. pp. 
124, 125. Described and figured from survey of Col. Whit- 
tlesey, Anc. Mon., p. 38, Pl. xv. No. 2. 

Aboriginal cemetery near Conneaut. Mentioned by Col. 
Whittlesey in Anc. Mon., p. 38. 


ATHENS COUNTY. 

Seven enclosures or Forts and seventeen conical mounds 
on Wolf Plain. Explored and fully described, some of the 
articles obtained being figured. Professor E. B. Andrews, 
Rep. Peab. Mus., Vol. II. pp. 56, 74. (Probably the works 
mentioned by Howe, Hist. Col. Ohio, p. 53.) 

‘‘School House Mound;” contents noted in 9th Rep. Peab. 
Mus., p. 18. 

‘‘Beard’s Mound;” contents noticed in do., p. 18. 

Mounds and embankments are to be seen in every part of 
the county. Severalopened. Brown’s Western Gazetteer, 
p. 306. 

Mounds and ‘‘ancient fortification with gateways.”’ One 
of the mounds (now removed) was of stone. Four miles 
north of Athens. Howe’s Hist. Col. Ohio, p. 53. (Proba- 
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bly the works explored and described by Professor Andrews, 
Rep. Peab. Mus., Vol II., pp. 56, 74. Described and figured 
Anc. Mon. pp. 64, 65, Pl. xxiii. No. 2.) 


BELMONT COUNTY. 

Mound half a mile from the Ohio River, Opened and 
described. Coll. Hist. and Misc. and Monthly Lit. Jour. II 
(1823) p. 48; also in Ohio Monitor. Probably same as that 
mentioned in Rufinesque’s Cat., 16 feet high in which iron 
and silver were found, Annals Ky., p. 36. 


BROWN COUNTY. 

Cave deposit near Decatur containing refuse-heap. Am. 
Antiq., Vol. I. (1879,) p. 186, from Marietta Register for Oct. 
12. 

Group of mounds four miles north of Ripley, two of them 
surrounded by ditch andembankment. Reported by Charles 
M. Smith. 

BUTLER COUNTY. 


Ancient earthworks six miles southeast from the town of 
Hamilton. Surveyed and described in 1842 by Jas. McBride, 
J. P. MacLean in Sm. Rep., 1881, pp. 600, 603. Diagram on 
page 602. These works are located partly in Fairfield Tp., 
Sec. 15, 8, and 16, and partly in Union Tp., Secs. 8 and 
14. 

‘« Fortified Hill,’’ on the west side of the Big Miami, three 
miles below Hamilton on the S. E. quarter section, Sec. 12, 
T.3.N., R. 2 E. Described and figured, Anc. Mon., pp. 
16, 18, Pl. vi; also by MacLean in Mound Builders, pp. 184- 
187, fig. 53, and brief notice and figure by same in Sm. Rep., 
1883, p. 850. Explored, described, and figured by John P. 
Rogan, Thomas MS.,p. 

The A. McCormick mound, Sec. 4, Fairfield Tp., on farm 
of Mrs. A. McCormick. Described and figured by John P. 
Rogan, Thomas MS. p. 

The ‘‘Wm. M. Cochran Mound,” one mile northeast of 
Bunker Hill on Sec. 24, Reily Tp. Explored, described, 
and figured by John P. Rogan, Thomas MS. p. 
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The ‘‘John Hoffman group” of mounds near the central 
portion of the county. Explored, described, and figured by 
John P. Rogan, Thomas, MS. p. Probably the same one 
mentioned by John P. MacLean, situated in Sec. 9, St. Clair 
Tp., Mound Builders, p. 214. 

The ‘‘George Warwick Mound,” two miles north of Ham- 
ilton, in St. Clair Tp. Explored, described, and figured by 
John P. Rogan, Thomas MS., p. Noticed by J. P. MacLean, 
Mound Builders, p. 216. 


Large circular enclosure on the west side of the Big Miami, 
about seven miles below Hamilton, on Secs. 27 and 34, T. 3 
N., R. 2 E, Ross Tp.- Described and figured, Anc. Mon. 
pp. 85, 86, Pl. xxx, No. 2; also by MacLean, Mound 
Builders. pp. 190, 191, fig. 55. 


Group of six mounds, Sec. 21, T. 5 N., R. 2 E. in Ross 
Tp., mentioned and figured, Anc. Mon., p. 170, fig. 57, No. 
1. More fully described and figured, MacLean, Mound 
Builders, pp. 194, 195, fig. 56. 


Mound on land of J. and G. Meescopf in the southern 
portion of the county; one mile east of the R. Cooper 
mounds. Explored, described, and figured by John P. 
Rogan, Thomas MS., p. 


Mound on farm of Robert Cooper, Sec. 9, Fairfield Tp. 
Explored, described, and figured by John P. Rogan, Thomas 
MS. Noticed by J. P. MacLean, Mound Builders, p. 181. 

The ‘‘Samuel Lamdon mound,” Sec. 8, Reily Tp. 
Explored, described, and figured by John P. Rogan, Thomas 
MS., p. Brief description by John P. MacLean, Mound 
Builders, p. 202. 

The ‘‘Henry Schwarm mound,” a mile and a half north- 
west of the village of Reily. Explored, described, and 
figured by John P. Rogan, Thomas MS., p. Probably the 
one on Sec. 17, Reily Tp., mentioned by J. P. MacLean, 
Mound Builders, p. 202. 

Enclosure, ditch, and mound on Seven Mile Creek, near 
Somerville, Milford Tp., on Secs. 3 and 10, T. 5 N., R. 2 
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E. Described and figured by MacLean, Mound Builders, 
pp. 207, 209, fig. 59. Brief notice and figure, Anc. Mon., 
p. 90, Pl. xxxi, No. 2. 

Mound from which was taken a frog pipe and charred 
cloth. Reported by Thomas Dover. 


Mound one mile south of Post Town Station and two miles 
north of Middletown in which were found rolls of cloth and 
other relics. Reported by John S. Earhart, O. T. Mason, 
Sm. Rep., 1880, pp. 443, 444. 

Ancient work (enclosure) on Four Mile Creek, N. W. 
quarter section, Sec. 31,T. 5 N., R. 2 E.(MacLean says Sec. 
36, T. 5 N., R. 1 E.) inOxford Tp. Described and figured, 
Anc. Mon., pp. 29, 31, Pl. xi, No. 2 and also by MacLean 
Mound Builders, pp. 204, 205, fig. 58. 


Ancient work (enclosure) on the bank of, Seven Mile Creek 
on Secs. 4 and 9 in St. Clair Tp. about five miles north of 
Hamilton. Described and figured, Anc. Mon., p. 29, Pl. x1. 
No. 1; also by MacLean in Mound Builders, pp. 212, 213, 
fig. 60. The mound explored by John P. Rogan, Thomas 
‘MS., p. 

Ancient fortification in Sec. 8, T. 2, Fairfield Tp. 
Described and figured by MacLean, Mound Builders, pp. 
177, 178, fig. 49. Brief description and figure, Anc. Mon., 
p. 22. Pl. viii, No. 2. 

Ancient enclosure near by the preceding. Brief notice 
and figure, MacLean, Mound Builders, p. 178, fig. 50. 


Enclosure with oblong mound inside on the bank of Nine 
Mile Creek, on Sec. 30, T.5 N., R. 3 E.,in Wayne Tp. 
Described and figured by MacLean, Mound Builders, pp. 217- 
220, fig. 61. Briefly noticed and figured in Anc. Mon., p. 
90, Pl. xxxi, No. 3. 

Square enclosure and mounds on east side of the Big 
Miami, about four miles below Hamilton, on Sec. 10, in the 
southwest part of Fairfield Tp. Described and figured, Anc. 
Mon., p. 85, Pl. xxx, No. 1. 

Circular earthwork on east side of the Big Miami in Sec. 
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9, southwest corner of Fairfield Tp. Described and figured 
by MacLean, Mound Builders, p. 178, fig. 50. Brief notice 
and figure in Anc. Mon., pp. 90, 91, Pl. xxxi, No. 4. 


Enclosure with double walls; mounds and ditch on the 
west bank of the Big Miami, four miles southwest of Hamil- 
ton, on Sec. 13,T. 3 N., R. 2E. in Ross Tp. Described and 
figured, Anc. Mon., pp. 30, 31, Pl. xi, No. 3; also by Mac- 
Lean, Mound Builders, pp. 188, 190, fig. 54. The mound 
explored, described at length and figured by J. P. MacLean, 
Sm. Rep., 1883, pp. 848, 849. 


Mounds in Liberty Tp. (only ancient works in this town- 
ship) are mentioned by MacLean as follows: In Sec. 20, on 
the farm of S. Rose, one, and on the farm of D. B. William- 
son, one; in Sec. 26, on the farms of Stephen Clawson and 
C. Bandle, three; one in Sec. 15 and-another on Sec. 34 
(Mound Builders, p. 176). 


Group of sma!l works (square and oval enclosure and 


mound) Sec. 14, T.3N.in Union Tp. Described and figured 
in Anc. Mon., pp. 91, 92, Pl. xxxii, No. 1. More complete 
description by MacLean, Mound Builders, pp. 171, 172, fig. 
46. 

On the adjoining section (8), same Tp., is.a small circular 
enclosure described and figured by MacLean, Mound Builders, 
pp. 172, 174, figs. 47, 48. 


Ancient Fortification on the east bank of the Big Miami 
about six miles above Hamilton on Sec. 16, in northeast 
corner Fairfield Tp. Described and figured, Anc. Mon., pp. 
21, 22, Pl. viii, No. 1; also by MacLean, Mound Builders, 
pp. 181, 183, fig. 52. 


Maps and diagrams of Butler county showing location 
of signal mounds with explanatory notes, J. P. MacLean, 
Sm. Rep., 1882, pp. 752,758. A thorough description 
of the various ancient works of this county, a separate 
description being given of each work with fig. of most 
of them. J. P. MacLean, Mound Builders, pp. 153, 228, 
figs. 46,64 and map of the county showing location of 
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the several works. Those described by others are mentioned 
separately in this catalogue under ‘‘Butler County, Ohio.” 


General description of the mounds of the county with 
special notices of the group on Sec. 21 in Ross Tp (same 
group figured in Anc. Mon., p. 170) figured, one opened. 
Brief description of the group on the Miami described in Anc. 
Mon., p. 30, Pl. xi, fig. 3; one opened and figured. J. P. 
MacLean, Sm. Rep., 1883, pp. 844 851. 

CHAMPAIGN COUNTY. 

Roberts’ Mound, on Buck Creek. Excavated. Described 
by Professor Thomas F. Moses, Proc. Central Ohio Sci. Ass., 
Vol. I., pp. 32-36. Illustrated. 

Mound on the farm of the late Judge Dallas, four miles 
below Urbana. Explored. Described by Professor Thos, F. 
Moses, Proc. Central Ohio Sci. Ass., Vol. I., pp. 43-44. 

The Baldwin Mound, on a hill lying between the north 
and east forks of Buck Creek, about eight miles southeast of 
Urbana, on the farm of Judge Samuel Baldwin. Described 
and illustrated by Prof. Thos. F. Moses, Proc. Cent. O. Sci. 
Ass., Vol. I., pp. 36-41. 

A mound, on the ridge northeast of the Baldwin Mound, 
on the farm of Mr. Wilson. Excavated. Described by Prof. 
Thos. F. Moses, Proc. Cent. O. Sci. Ass., Vol. I., p. 42. 

Deposit of bones in the northeast corner of this county, 
on the east side of Buck Creek Valley. Mentioned by Prof. 
Thos. F. Moses, Proc. Cent. O. Sci. Ass., Vol. I., pp. 44-45. 

Small mound a few rods distant. Noticed by same, same 
article and page. 

Deposit of skeletons at Catawba Station, on the C., C., C. 
& I. Railroad. Described by Prof. Thos. F. Moses, Proc. 
Cent. O. Sci. Ass., Vol. I., p. 45. , 

CLARKE COUNTY. 

Mound containing a cache of flint implements. Men- 
tioned in Proc. Cent. O. Sci. Ass., Vol. I., p. 43. 

Ancient remains, consisting of lines of embankment and 
mounds, at Haddix Hill. Described and diagram given by 
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Professor J. E. Warren, Proc. Cent. O. Sci. Ass., Vol. I., 
pp. 53, 56; mentioned also by Prof. Thos. F. Moses, Proc. 
Cent. O. Sci. Ass., Vol. I., p. 30. 

The large mound at Enon. Mentioned by Prof. Thos. F. 
Moses, Proc. Cent. O. Sci. Ass., Vol. I., pt. 1, (1878) p. 30; 
also on p. 56; also by Prof. J. E. Warren. 

Ancient burial ground—skeletons in a sitting posture—in 
Columbia, on the line of the C., C., C. & I. R. R., near 
Lagonda River. Described by S. D. Peet, Proc. Dav. 
Acad. Sci., Vol. II., pp. 138-140. 

Mound on the Foley farm, about four miles east of Spring- 
field, on a ridge midway between Buck Creek and Beaver 
Creek. Explored. Described by Prof. Thos. F. Moses, 
Proc. Cent. O. Sci. Ass., Vol. 1., pp. 42-43. 


CLERMONT COUNTY. 


Singular earthworks, consisting of numerous lines and 
curves, on East Fork of Little Miami, about twenty miles 
above Milford. Mentioned in Anc. Mon., p. 95, and figured 
Pl. xxxiv, B. No. 2. Was surveyed by General Lytle, and 
a plan of it appeared in Williamson’s work on the Climate of 
America, pp. 9, 195, Fig. No. 1. 

Ancient works, near the western border of the county, 
near the junction of East Fork and Little Miami, one mile 
east of Milford, known as the Milford works. Described 
and figured, Anc. Mon., pp. 94, 95, Pl. xxxiv, No. 1. Brief 
notice, with reference to present condition, 17th Rep. Peab. 
Mus., p. 350; also figured in Hugh Williamson’s Obs. on 
Climate, p. 197, Fig. No. 3. 

Remains of several ancient fortifications, near Milford, on 
the east bank of the Little Miami, two miles from its mouth. 
Western Gazetteer, p. 293. 

Small rectangular earthwork, on the East Fork of Little 
Miami, about four miles above the Milford work. Men- 
tioned, Anc. Mon., p. 95. Survey was made by Gen. Lytle, 
and published in Worden’s Appendix to Dupaix’s Antiq. 


Mex. ; also figured. 
[Zo be continued. | 





THE SOCIETY AND THE QUARTERLY. 


THE past fifteen years have witnessed, especially in the 
United States, a striking and continuing zeal for the pursuit 
of historical study and investigation. By the side of the 
historical student the archzologist has been pursuing his 
studies with unflagging energy. The evidences of what we 
may call the ‘‘new historic spirit” are seen on all sides. 
Never before in the history of this country have there been 
so many specialists pursuing various lines of historical and 
archeological investigation. Never before were there so 
many enthusiastic young men entering into this work—not 
as mere general students, but for their special life-work. 
Never were the mines of historical truth being so carefully 
worked. Never were the results of the delving richer in 
treasure. 

Probably no other decade in the history of civilization has 
seen so many valuable contributions to historical knowledge, 
as have been laid before the world during the past ten years 
through books, monographs, historical magazines and re- 
views. Some of these contributions are unsurpassed in 
merit, many are valuable fragments of historical truth, while 
very few are totally devoid of value. Most of them are the 
results of careful and honest research and differ as widely 
from the so-called historical works of a generation or a half 
ago as a modern scientific treatise on Zoology differs from 
Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Animated Nature.” 

The crowning evidence that this zeal for historical knowl- 
edge is widespread and that it is no mere passing freak is 
found in the organization or reorganization of State Histor- 
ical Societies; and in the formation of an American Histor- 
ical Association for the purpose of bringing together ‘‘ those 
writing, those teaching and those studying history.” This 
association, although but three years old is now said to out- 
number in membership every national organization repre- 
senting the other branches of intellectual pursuits. 

79 
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The educational institutions are also doing their full share 
not only in the study of history already written, but in the 
far more important work of original investigation of subjects, 
which though important, have received little careful consider- 
ation on account of their seeming smallness as compared 
with the broader general history of the country. Yet the 
results of these investigations are of vital importance in the 
light they throw upon the development of our country and 
its institutions. Some of these colleges—notably John 
Hopkins University—are publishing in serial monographs the 
results of the investigations made by their students, and are 
thus doing much for the cause of historical study. 

Still there are many subjccts of local history and local in- 
stitutions, which can be truly and properly investigated only 
by men or women living in or near the places where the 
events occurred, and where the material for investigation 
chiefly lies. Hence there arises a necessity for local or at 
least State societies which shall foster and encourage these 
local investigations, and act as a medium for bringing to- 
gether the investigators and their results. Again, the arch- 
zological and historical material for studying these matters is 
rapidly disappearing, owing to the neglect or inappreciation 
of their value by the average American citizen. 

In another place in the QUARTERLY attention is called to 
the destruction of the mounds and earthworks of Ohio. 
Not less careless have the people been with regard to the 
preservation of manuscripts, old documents, and papers con- 
taining mines of treasure for the historical delver. Even the 
State itself is said to have sold to the paper manufacturers or 
permitted to mold and decay in the damp rooms of the 
State-house, hundreds of valuable dcuments, which cannot . 
be replaced. It is even said that some of the Executive 
offices of our State do not to-day possess a complete set of 
their own reports. Here too important service can be ren- 
dered by State and local historical societies in collecting and 
preserving valuable papers and documents and in creating 
a public spirit that shall demand the careful preservation of 
every scrap that can be valuable to the future historian. 
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The Archzological and Historical Society of Ohio has a 
special importance on account of the unusual richness of 
archzological and historical treasures in the State. On the 
archzological side, there are mounds to be preserved and 
opened; systematic results to be brought together from 
isolated investigations. On the historical side the subjects 
of special importance are probably more numerous than in 
any other State outside of the original colonies. 

The influence of the Ordinance of 1787 on subsequent in- 
stitutions in the Northwest; the peculiarities of our State 
Constitution and local governments; the early history and 
peculiarities of our settlements and municipal institutions; 
the varied religious elements of the State; the history and 
growth of our material industries—all these and many more 
subjects will.-amply repay careful study. The Society can 
do a great work, as can no individual or group of individuals 
elsewhere, in encouraging investigators, by affording them a 
hearing for the results of their study, and in bringing to- 
gether for conference those who are seeking to unravel our 
earlier history. 

Still if these studies are worth pursuing, if their results 
are worth obtaining, in order to be valuable they ought not 
merely to be read before the limited audiences gathered in 
the meetings of the Society; they must be preserved in per- 
manent form and given to the world. We cannot rely upon 
newspapers and general literary magazines to publish all of 
the valuable papers presented to the Society. It is neces- 
sary that the Society should itself print them. For these 
reasons, then, primarily, is the publication of this Quar- 
TERLY undertaken. Its scope and contents will not, however, 
be limited to addresses and papers read before the Society. 
Whatever is valuable, pertaining to the archzology and his- 
tory of Ohio and the Northwest Territory, and is in fitting 
shape for such a publication as this, will be deemed within 
the scope of its purpose. While western territory will be 
its peculiar field, other portions of American archeology and 
history will not be neglected. 

It is believed that the QuaRTERLY will not only interest 
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and profit historical students in all parts of the United States, 
but that through its pages a stimulus can be given to the 
further and more systematic study of Western archeology 
and history by those best situated for carrying on such work 
—students, old and young, residing in the West. 

Geo. W. Knicut. 


Nortice.—It is but just to the Editorial Committee to state 
that the papers that have hitherto been read before the Soci- 
ety were secured by the Library Committee. Their appear- 
ance in the QUARTERLY, in full or in abstract, is in persu- 
ance of arrangements which were in force when the Editorial 
Committee was chosen, and for which the latter is in no way 
responsible. Hereafter, however, the selection of papers to 
be read before the Society will be made by the Library Com- 
mittee, with the knowledge and approval of the Editorial 
Committee, as expressed through its chairman, and the selec- 
tion of material therefrom for insertion in the QUARTERLY 
will be left solely to the Editorial Committee, where it right- 


fully belongs. 
A. A. GRAHAM, 
Secretary, 
Ohio State Archaological and Historical Society. 





OHIO STATE ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEEDINGS FOR THE YEAR 1885, wiTH 
ABSTRACTS OF ADDRESSES, AND PAPERS PRESENTED BE- 
FORE THE SOCIETY. 


PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE. 


A PRELIMINARY conference, to take steps towards the or- 
ganization of a State Archzological and Historical Society, 
was held at Columbus on the evening of February 12, 1885, 
Prior to this time there had been in existence a State Arche- 
ological Association, which had, however, become inactive 
after several years of successful work. This meeting was 
called by Mr. A. A. Graham, of Columbus, after consultation 
with many friends of the old Society. There were present | 
at the meeting General James S. Robinson, of Kenton; Hon, 
Chauncey N. Olds, of Columbus; Professors N. S. Town- 
shend and S. C. Derby, of Ohio State University; Messrs, 
J. J. Janney, C. J. Wetmore, and A. A. Graham, of Colum- 
bus. Letters regretting inability to be present and endorsing 
the movement were received front General R. Brinkerhoff, of 
Mansfield, and Hon. Henry B. Curtis, of Mt. Vernon. 

General James S. Robinson was chosen as President, and 
Mr. A. A. Graham as Secretary of the meeting. 

The object of the gathering was stated to be to consider 
not only the revival and reorganization of the former Arche- 
ological Society, but the addition to it of an historical side, 
which would largely increase the value of the Society and 
the scope of its labors. It was urged that as so much valu- 
able material was being constantly taken from Ohio by the 
Associations of other States, no time should be lost in form- 
ing a permanent society for archzological and historical collec- 
tion and for the encouragement of researches in the counties 


and townships of the State. 
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As a result of this conference, General James S. Robinson, 
Professor N. S. Townshend, and Mr. A. A. Graham were 
appointed as a committee to draft and issue a call for a State 
convention of those interested in the subject, to be held at 
Columbus, at some convenient date in the month of March, 
1885. 

THE CALL FOR A CONVENTION. 


In pursuance of these instructions, the committee prepared 
the following circular, of which numerous copies were sent to 
every county in the State: 

‘‘Cotumsus, O., February, 1885. 


‘* DEAR SIR—You are, no doubt, aware that in the year 
1875 a State Archzological Association was constituted, that 
had at the time of the centennial year a very commendable 
number of members, and exerted considerable influence. It 
gathered a very good museum, and issued valuable reports. 
The Association held several very interesting meetings, and 
laid an excellent foundation. Among its last officers was 
the late Professor John T. Short, whose enthusiasm did much 
to keep alive the interest in the Society, and whose death, 
in the midst of his usefulness and his labors, deprived the 
Association of one of its most active and zealous members, 
No one appeared ready to take his place, and for a time the 
Society has been practically inoperative. 

‘* It was found by experience that the subject of archeology 
did not interest a sufficient number of people, and it is pur- 
posed, in the reorganization which we shall now effect, to 
extend its influence and scope, and add thereto a geological 
and a historical feature. 

‘*The necessity and usefulness of such a Society is apparent 
to every intelligent person. It needs no argument. All 
other States, East and West, are rapidly passing Ohio in 
these matters, and, by united and persistent efforts, are pre- 
serving their archzological and civil history. These collec- 
tions are invaluable to their people, and teach to their children 
lessons they can learn in no other way. 

‘Ohio, the oldest State in the Northwest, is one of the 
richest fields for the student of history. This fact is so ap- 
parent that institutions from other States are continually 
investigating her remains and her history, and enriching their 
cabinets with valuable collections, which should and would 
remain in her own care did such a Society as it is new pro- 
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posed to organize enter the field, rightfully its own, and dili- 
gently pursue its investigations. 

‘‘In 1787 was passed the famous ordinance guaranteeing 
freedom forever to the great Northwest, of which Ohio forms 
an integral part, and which was the first State organized under 
that ‘‘ Constitution of Liberty.”” Younger States in the 
‘*territory northwest of the river Ohio” are moving in the 
matter of a centennial celebration of that important event. 
Shall not, and should not, Ohio take the lead? One year 
after this ordinance was passed, a band of forty-one pioneers 
came down the Ohio, in the ‘‘ Mayflower,” anchored their 
vessel near the mouth of the Muskingum river, and here, 
April 7th, 1788, was made the first permanent settlement of 
our State. The centennial of this event will soon occur. 
Shall not a proper celebration perpetuate its memory? 

‘*It is proposed to hold, in the City of Columbus, in the 
State Capitol, during the second week of March, beginning 
Thursday, the 12th, a convention of all those interested in 
the history of Ohio, and who may wish to aid in the organi- 
zation of such an Association. We extend to you a special 
invitation to come, and hope to see at this convention repre- 
sentatives from every part of Ohio. 

‘*The objects of the Association may be briefly outlined 
as follows: 

1. To bring together all those interested in these questions. 

2. To revive and organize a permanent society, whose pur- 
pose shall be to hold stated meetings, for the advance- 
ment of these and kindred subjects by all laudable 
efforts on its part. 

3. To collect and arrange relics, and to publish material re- 
lating to the archzological and civil history of Ohio. 

4. To maintain a depository of archzological and historical 
relics; to preserve manuscripts, pamphlets, papers, 
books, paintings, and all other historical material; and 
to do such other acts as may tend to enhance the 
study of history. 

* a * x * * * * * 
‘We will also be obliged if you will interest others, and 
induce as many as you can to attend the convention. 
Jas. S. Rosrnson, 
N. S. TOWNSHEND, 
A. A. GRAHAM, 
Committee.” 
The responses were prompt and evinced a good degree of 


interest in the movement. The circular, modified to suit cir- 
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cumstances, was also sent to the principal educators of the 
State. A synopsis was also printed in all leading county 
papers. 

Pending the convention, informal meetings of those inter- 
ested in the formation of the Society were held in Columbus, 
to perfect arrangements: At one of these, Alexis Cope, 
John W. Andrews and A, A. Graham were appointed a 
committee to draft a plan of permanent organization. R. 
A. Harrison, H. T. Chittenden and R. E. Neil were made 
a Committee on Arrangements, and John J. Janney, Charles 
Wetmore, Sr., and S. S. Rickley were delegated to secure 
temporary officers. 


FINAL ORGANIZATION. 


Pursuant to the ‘‘call”’ issued for a convention, about sixty 
gentlemen, representing all parts of the State, met in the 
State Library on the morning of Thursday, March 12th, 1885. 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. S. S. Rickley, of 
Columbus, who nominated Hon. Allen G. Thurman as Chair- 
man. Judge Thurman, on taking the Chair, gave a general 
outline of the work done by the former Archzological Soci- 
ety, and briefly sketched the work proposed for the new 
organization. 

Mr..A. A. Graham was elected temporary secretary of 
the convention. 

The committees appointed at the previous informal meet- 
ings, submitted reports as follows: 

Mr. H. T. Chittenden, on behalf of the Committee on 
Arrangements, reported that a public meeting had been 
arranged for, to be held in the Senate Chamber in the 
evening. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Permanent Organiza- 
tion, reported articles of incorporation, which, after discus- 
sion and slight amendment, were adopted in the following 
form: 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION, 


The undersigned citizens of Ohio, having associated them- 
selves together, and desiring to form a corporation not for 
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profit, under the laws of said State of Ohio, do hereby sub- 
scribe and acknowledge the following articles of incor- 
poration: 

1. The name of such corporation shall be THE OHIO 
STATE ARCHZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


2. Said corporation shall be located and its principal busi- 
ness transacted at the city of Columbus, county of Frank- 
lin, and State of Ohio. 


3. Said Society is formed for the purpose of promoting a 
knowledge of Archzology and History, especially of Ohio, 
by establishing and maintaining a library of books, manu- 
scripts, maps, charts, etc., properly pertaining thereto; a 
museum of pre-historic relics and natural or other curiosities 
or specimens of art or nature promotive of the objects of the 
Association—said library and museum to be open to the 
public on reasonable terms—and by courses of lectures and 
publication of books, papers and documents touching the 
subjects so specified, with power to receive and hold gifts 
and devices of real and personal estate for the benefit of such 
Society, and generally to exercise all the powers legally and 
properly pertaining thereto. 

4, Said Society has no capital stock. 


The articles of incorporation were signed by the following 
CHARTER MEMBERS. 


ALLEN G. THURMAN, D. H. Garp, 
Douctas PuTNAM, S. C. DErsy, 
Joun W. ANDREWS, CHARLES W. Bryant, 
S. S. RICKLEY, A. A. GRAHAM, 
Hytas SaBINE, E. M. P. BrisTEr, 
E. B. FINLEy, | BEMAN GATES, 
CHARLES J. WETMORE, W. A. ScHULTz, 
Wm. E. Moore, ALExis CopE, 

W. P. CuTLer, R. BRINKERHOFF, 
A. W. JONEs, T. Ewine MILter, 
Joun J. JANNEY, H. T. CHITTENDEN, 
IsRAEL W. ANDREWS, James S. Rosinson, 
Joun B. PEASLEE, Henry B. Curtis, 
N. S. TowNsHEND, H. A. THompson, 


The Committee on Organization also reported By-Laws for 
the Society. Upon motion of Gen. E. B. Finley, these 


- 
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were ordered printed and made the special order for the 
afternoon. The Convention then adjourned till three o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Marcu 12, 1885. 


The Convention assembled at 3 p. m., in the Senate 
Library, and resumed the consideration of the By-Laws. 
They were read article by article by the Secretary, and after 
considerable discussion and amendment were adopted. 


[As an early number of the QuaRTERLY will contain a 
copy of the By-Laws as amended to the present time, to- 
gether with a complete list of members of the Society, it 
has been thought unnecessary to print them at this point.— 
EDITORIAL CoMMITTEE]. 


On motion of J. W. Andrews, the Chairman appointed S. 
S. Rickley, I. W. Andrews and John B. Peaslee as a commit- 
tee to nominate fifteen trustees as provided in the By- Laws 
just adopted. 

After a brief recess, the committee submitted a report, 
and the persons therein named were duly elected as follows: 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
For three years. For two years. 
A. G. THurMAN..Columbus. W. P. Cut er.... Marietta. 
Douctas Putnam.. Marietta... T.Ewinc MILLer. Columbus, 
Jno.W.ANnpDREwS.Columbus. W. E. Moore... .Columbus, 
H. B. Curtis..Mt. Vernon. N.S. TownsHEenp.Columbus, 
R. BRINKERHOFF.. Mansfield. H.T.CuitreEnpEN. Columbus, 


For one year. 
A. W. Jongs.... Youngstown. 
Hy as SABINE Richwood. 
H. A. Tuompson, Westerville. 
IsRAEL W. ANDREwsS. Marietta. 
James S. Rosinson... Kenton. 


The Society then adjourned to meet in the evening for a 
public session. 
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FIRST PUBLIC MEETING. 


Marcu 12, 1885. 


When Hon. Allen G. Thurman called the meeting to order, 
at 7:30 p. m., the Senate Chamber was closely filled with 
members of the Society and others who evinced a decided 
interest in the new Society and its objects. The Chairman, 
in opening the meeting, expressed the thanks of the Society 
for the courtesies extended during its meetings, and for the 
large audience present before him. 


He then introduced General R. Brinkerhoff, of Mansfield, 
who spoke of the ‘‘Old Ohio Archzological Association,” 
of which the present Society is the successor. The following 
is an abstract of his remarks: 

My object is to state something concerning the old Arch- 
zological Association, of the work done by it, and why it 
failed. Ten years ago, at a meeting held in Mansfield, some 
people were stopping at my house who were interested in the 
study of archeology. Conversations were held on the sub- 
ject, and it was determined to hold a meeting of Ohioans in- 
terested. About fifty responded to the call. The purpose 
was purely to form an archzological association, and the pur- 
pose was carried out. In 1876 the Association was repre- 
sented at the Centennial. The Legislature of Ohio appro- 
priated twenty-five hundred dollars to make an exhibit of 
this nature. Time was short, but an interesting and credit- 
able showing was made. In the opinion of those competent 
to judge, Ohio had by far the finest exhibit of prehistoric 
relics, except that of the Smithsonian Institution. Over seven 
thousand five hundred articles were shown, and in some 
respects it was hardly inferior to that of the Smithsonian. 

In Ohio there are a large number of articles that only need 
collecting to make them of great value. The people who 
formerly lived here have left many fine relics. The popula- 
tion of Ohio ages ago was fully equal to that of to-day. They 
had brains, and have left magnificent monuments of their 
skill. They were not Indians. When we remember that 
mounds as large as this Capitol were built, and that, too, by 
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carrying the dirt in baskets, it is fair to say that on some of 
these mounds was put as much work as upon some of the 
pyramids. 

By actual count there are ten thousand mounds in the 
State. These relics should be preserved. We have permitted 
these earthworks, mounds, and graves to be despoiled by the 
whole world. The ornaments, utensils, and implements are 
of such value that Ohio is the spoil of all nations, and many 
of the best relics have already been carried away. It was in 
part to preserve these relics that the old Archzological 
Society was formed. There are better collections of ancient 
relics of Ohio in London and Paris than in the State. But 
there are single collections remaining, which, if brought 
together, would be far better than those that have gone. 
There is one private collection in the State worth to-day 
more than fifty thousand dollars, and there is one in my own 
county worth ten thousand dollars. But these single collec- 
tions are, after all, of little value. The thing to do is to 
aggregate them. This is what we should seek to do in our 
Association. The best relics are still in the State, still in 
the ground, still in the thousands of mounds, and the State 
should have sufficient pride in herself to take care of them. 
All that is necessary is to have a room in the Capitol where 
relics can be placed, and the collections will be donated. 

The Association has been broadened so as to take in his- 
tory. This is the first State Historical Society. Year after 
next is the centennial of the Ordinance of 1787, and Ohio is 
the first child of that ordinance. When it is known what 
grew out of that ordinance, it should be an object of pride to 
all Ohioans to see that anniversary properly celebrated. 


Upon the conclusion of General Brinkerhoff’s address, the 
Chairman introduced Dr. I. W. Andrews, of Marietta, who 
spoke upon ‘‘ The Beginnings of the Colonial System of the 
United States.’’ 


[This address is printed in full elsewhere in this issue of 
the QUARTERLY.— EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. | 


Professor John B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, was then intro- 
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duced, who read an address upon ‘‘Ohio.”’ The following is 
an abstract of the address: 


After a brief account of the settlement of the State, her 
subsequent history demanded attention. The history of 
Ohio in the wars of the country, the achievements of her 
brave soldiers, her varied resources and their development, 
her intellectual and material attainments—all these are won- 
derful, considering the brief lapse of time in which the 
history of the State has been made and recorded. Less than 
a hundred years ago not a single white settler lived within 
the borders of a great State which now contains more than 
three millions of inhabitants. At that time the Indian held 
full control of our hills, valleys and plains, and nothing upon 
the face of our land showed the existence of a superior race, 
but the mounds scattered here and there over our territory. 
The origin of these mounds, while the subject of much in- 
vestigation, is still disputed and surrounded with more or less 
of uncertainty, but the value of the relics contained in the 
mounds is great since they assist us in our studies of pre- 
historic man. 

This society now just formed can be made of immense 
value to the youth of our State in inspiring them to a more 
thorough study and appreciation of the character of Ohio’s 
pioneers. Local history should come before that of foreign 
countries. Knowledge to be most useful should include a 
thorough and familiar acquaintance with the locality in 
which the student lives, and familiarity with Greek and 
Roman history is worthless in comparison with the love of 
home and country which such knowledge will inspire. Teach 
the children the history of the fall of Fort DuQuesne, of the 
settlement of Marietta, of Ohio’s admission to the Union, 
but above all teach them about the ordinance of 1787. 
Teach them that because of this ordinance religious persecu- 
tion has never stained the soil of Ohio. At the head of the 
States formed from the Northwest Territory is Ohio, the 
pivotal State of the Union. 


Upon the conclusion o: this address the Chairman intro- 
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duced Hon. Wm. P. Cutler, of Marietta, grandson of Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler, who read an address upon ‘‘The Settlement 
of Ohio.” The following is an abstract of the paper: 

At the beginning of the Revolution the Continental Con- 
gress, in order to recruit men for the army, offered land 
bounties to those who would enlist ‘‘for the war.” As Con- 
gress did not own an acre it practically said to the army, 
‘‘Conquer the Western Territory from the British and you 
shall have your share.”” At the end of the war the Western 
Territory had been conquered. At the close of the war 
there was no money in the Treasury of Congress with which 
to pay the soldiers; nor was the Congress able by the, ‘‘requi- 
sition” power to raise the necessary means with which to 
meet their obligations to a brave soldiery. The soldiers 
were dismissed from camp without sufficient money to pay 
their way to their own homes, and having only the ‘‘final 
certificates’ representing balances due them from a bankrupt 
treasury. In this extremity the promise of a bounty in lands 
made at the beginning of the war recurred to them, and two 
hundred and eighty-eight officers and soldiers petitioned 
Congress, reminding them of the promise, and asking that 
the lands might be located in the Ohio Valley. This 
petition, endorsed by a letter from General Putnam, was 
advocated by Washington, but produced no direct action on 
the part of Congress. 

But the New England army had determined to locate in 
the West, and the movement, begun with the petition of the 
soldiers, did not cease until the formation of the Ohio Com- 
pany, their land purchase in the Ohio Valley, and the 
ordinance of 1787 led the way to the settlement of Ohio at 
Marietta in 1788. 

After the emigrants from New England reached Marietta, 
they had peace for a time. The colony was thoroughly 
organized and paid the expenses of a four years’ Indian war. 

If there is any value in recalling the deeds of those who 
have done faithful service in a noble cause, these men should 
be remembered. The nation has honored itself in rearing a 
memorial to the Father of his country, but could the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief have achieved such results without his army ? 
Is this generation so buried up in the rubbish of an abounding 
and demoralizing prosperity that there is no place in their 
grateful reflections for the men who spent life and fortune to 
preserve untarnished their own sacred honor and to lay for 
posterity the deep and broad foundations of liberty, religion, 
morality and knowledge? 


Hon. Henry B. Curtis, of Mt. Vernon, was next intro- 
duced, and in his remarks dwelt mainly upon ‘‘ The Influ- 
ence of the Character of the Pioneers upon the History of 
the State.” 

Mr. Curtis had taken part in the organization of this Soci- 
ety because he hoped that it would remove the obscurity 
which now envelopes the people of prehistoric times. The 
prehistoric man has left, in the pleasant plains, the hills and 
the valleys of this State, traces of his existence and numer- 
ous relics whose importance we are but just beginning to 
appreciate. For example, a mound was not long ago opened 
near Mt. Vernon, in which a man’s skeleton was found. 
The only metallic utensil was a copper breast-plate. An 
interesting discovery was that of nearly a hundred claws 
belonging to an animal now extinct. These relics were 
taken to Washington, thus removing from the State the con- 
tents of another one of her mounds. 

The Society should, however, direct its attention not sim- 
ply to the prehistoric man but also to the history of the past 
century and of to-day. History and archeology should go 
hand in hand. 

In the history of our own State-it was the character of the 
pioneers that made the most lasting impress upon the moral, 
physical and intellectual growth and development of the 
commonwealth. It was energy and enterprise that sug- 
gested to those people in the East to go into an ‘unsettled 
country in order to improve their condition. They were 
men of education. They had obtained their learning in the 
best schools in the country. They brought with them char- 
acter and refinement. It is the character of such men that 
has made us what we are. To those who came, who built 


- 
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the log school-houses, who brought the circuit riders, we are 
indebted for the moral foundations of our commonwealth. 
Not less, perhaps, than to the circuit riders, are we indebted 
to the lawyers of the early part of this century, the names of 
so many of whom stand high in the annals of our State. 


Dr. W. E. Moore, of Columbus, spoke briefly of the 
religious history of the State and the influence of the 
churches in its early days. The State bégan to flourish after - 
the revival of religion following the infidelity of the French 
Revolution. The influences of that revival upon our people 
in early days are still seen in the fact that Ohio has more 
religious sects than any other State. No other State has so 
many churches and ministers, in proportion to its population. 
There were pioneer preachers of almost every sect, whose 
labors, trials and achievements should be remembered by us 
and.in the future. 

After Dr. Moore had concluded his remarks, the Society, 
upon motion, adjourned to meet at ten o’clock, Friday morn- 


ing, March 13th. 
BUSINESS MEETING. 


Fripay, Marcu 13, 1885. 

The Society met at ten o’clock, in the State Library. 

Twenty persons, whose names were proposed for member- 
ship, were duly elected members of the Society, thus making 
the enrollment at the first session of the Society, forty-eight. 

Professor John B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, stated that, in 
his opinion, it would be well to engage, as a Society, in an 
effort to arouse in the children of the public schools of the 
State a proper interest in the coming anniversary of 1888, 
He urged upon the Association to take some step in the 
matter as soon as possible, in order to prepare the children 
for an intelligent commemoration of the settlement of Ohio. 

As a result of the discussion that arose, the following reso- 
lution was adopted: 

Resolved, That John B. Peaslee be requested to prepare a 
pamphlet on the pioneer history of Ohio, for the celebration 
by the public schools, of the Centennial of the first settle- 
ment of the State. 
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On motion, the Executive Committee was requested to 
take into consideration the policy of the Society with regard 
to the celebration of 1888. 

The following resolution, offered by Hon. John W. An- 
drews, was adopted: 

Resolved, That this Society cordially approves of the erec- 
tion at Marietta of a suitable monumental structure, to com- 
memorate the services of the patriotic men who obtained a 
valid title to the Northwest Territory, and established therein 
the principles of civil and religious liberty, expressed in the 
Ordinance of July 13, 1787; and the Society will gladly par- 
ticipate in the proposed celebration, to be held in the city of 
Marietta, of the seventh of April, 1888, to commemorate the 
application of the principles of the ordinance in the first per- 
manent occupation of the soil of Ohio by systematic coloni- 
zation. 

On motion a committee, consisting of Alexis Cope, A. A. 
Graham, and R. Brinkerhoff, was appointed to secure, if pos- 
sible, a room in the State-house for the use of the Society in 
exhibiting its archzological collection. 

On motion of General R. Brinkerhoff, the Executive Com- 
mittee was authorized to provide for the compensation of the 
Secretary. 

The Society then adjourned to meet at the call of the 
Trustees. 

ACTION OF THE TRUSTEES. 


The Trustees of the Society, at a meeting held on Friday, 
March 13, 1885, elected the following 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY: 


President—Allen G. Thurman. 

First Vice Prestdent— Henry B. Curtis. 

Second Vice Prestident—R. Brinkerhoff. 

Secretary and Librarian— A. A. Graham. 

Treasurer —H. T. Chittenden. 

District Vice Presidents —First, John B. Peaslee; Third, T. 
J. Godfrey; Fourth, R. B. Hayes; Fifth, S. S. Rickley; 
Sixth, C. W. Bryant; Seventh, W. A. Schultz; Eighth, W. 
M. Farrar; Ninth, Henry Todd; Zenth, E. B. Finley. 


- 
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The following Committees were also elected: 
Executive Committee —Allen G. Thurman, T. Ewing Miller, 
N. S. Townshend, H. A. Thompson, and James S. Robinson. 


Finance Committee — James S. Robinson, W. E. Moore, 
and H. T. Chittenden, 


Cotumsus, Aprit 24, 1885. 
The Society met in the Senate Chamber at the State-house. 
In the absence of the President, District Vice President 
Rickley presided. 
The report of the Secretary for the month was read. Also 
a report from the same officer concerning the opening of the 
Adelphi mound. 


Mr. J. J. Janney, of Columbus, read a paper on ‘‘ The 
State Bank of Ohio.” [This paper has since been printed in 
full in the Magazine of Western History, Vol. I1., No. 2, 
June, 1885,—Epit RIAL CommiIrrzE}. 


The following is an abstract of the paper: 


The true basis of banking is that those having surplus 
money unite together and employ some person to loan it for 
them; but prior to the formation of the State Bank of Ohio, 
banks were generally established for the purpose of earning 
money by those who had no means, surplus, or necessary. 
In 1816 a general banking law was enacted, by which eleven 
banks were established, and in a list of banks published in 
1860, four of these were reported ‘‘worthless,’’ three 
‘‘broken,’* and one ‘‘closed.’’ The Eastern States had fared 
no better than Ohio. In the list before referred to, there are 
one hundred and twenty-one ‘‘closed,’’ thirty ‘‘ broken,’’ and 
nine ‘‘ worthless’’ in New York, and one hundred and twenty- 
two ‘‘closed,’’ thirty ‘* broken,’’ and twenty-six ‘‘ worthless’’ 
in New England. 

To relieve Ohio of such a system, the Legislature, during 
the session of 1844-5, under the leadership of Alfred Kelley 
in the Senate, and Benjamin S. Cowan in the House, passed 
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an act to establish the State Bank of Ohio. The act provides 
that the bank shall have a capital of six millions one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, and in addition the capital of such 
existing banks as might be authorized to become branches. 
The State was divided into districts, among which the capital 
was distributed, and not more than one branch could be 
established in any county, except in certain specified cases. 

A Board of Bank Commissioners was named in the act. 
Under its supervision, seven branches having been accepted, 
the organization was effected on the 15th of July, 1845. 

The act did not establish any parent bank, but each branch 
elected a member of the Board of Control, who must have 
certain specified qualifications, This board was made a body 
corporate by the name of the State Bank of Ohio, and man- 
aged and controlled the conduct of the branches. The char- 
ter and the by-laws of the Board defined the powers and 
duties of branches as to loans, transfer of stock, reports to the 
Board, interest of directors, loans to directors, and all the 
details of their management. 

Notes for circulation were furnished by the Board of con- 
trol, and countersigned by the branch issuing them. The 
amount that a branch could issue was determined by the 
amount of capital, being from twice the amount down to 
three-fourths the amount of capital. The law fixed the 
amount of each denomination. 

On the 18th of March, 1852, the Board established a 
clearing office, to which notes not fit for circulation were re- 
turned. At that time, the only means of public conveyance 
for them was the mails, and while packages of fiiteen hun- 
dred dollars were sometimes sent, but two were ever lost, 
amounting to less than three hundred dollars. In the first 
notes issued, the name of the branch was written in with a 
pen, but subsequently the name was engraved. In 1851, 
Draper, Welsh & Co., of Philadelphia, engraved a set of 
new plates, and so complete was their execution, that no 
successful attempt was ever made to counterfeit them. 

On the 19th of May, 1862, there was in the hands of the 
President, of unsigned notes, $650,000; in possession of the 
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Vice President, $216,000, and in the hands of the Secretary, 
signed, $1,868,749, making a total of $2,734,749, which was 
considerably less than the average amount. May 19th, 
1868, arrangements were made by the Board for the redemp- 
tion of all outstanding notes, including those of the broken 
b. anches, the determination being that every note issued by a 
branch of the State Bank of Ohio should always be redeem- 
able in coin. The amount of bank notes lost or destroyed 
is greatly over-estimated. The total amount of circulation 
the State Bank could issue was $8,950,000. The amount 
outstanding May, 1870, was $360,021, and is now certainly 
not over $300,000. That would be about three per cent. of 
the circulation for twenty years, or about fifteen hundredths 
of one per cent. per annum. 

In the panic of 1846, and again in 1857 and 1862, the 
Board took active measures to keep the circulation at par. 
A system of examination of the branches by members of 
the Board of Control was found unsatisfactory, and John R. 
Finn was elected Vice President and Examiner. He exam- 
ined each branch at least once a year, and oftener, if deemed 
advisable. His examinations were thorough and complete. 

Forty-one branches were established, of which six became 
insolvent: the Toledo Branch, the Commercial Branch of 
Toledo, the Akron Branch, the Licking County Branch, and 
the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Branch of Cincinnati. Their 
notes were redeemed by funds provided by the other 
branches, and were always at par. 

The State Bank passed successfully through three severe 
mercantile paroxysisms, 1847, 1857, and 1861. It always 
discountenanced, and finally refused to put in circulation, 
notes from other States, and established an agency at Cincin- 
nati for their return and redemption. 

The charter provided that on the first Monday in May and 
November each branch should set off to the State six per 
cent. on its profits in lieu of all taxes, but the Legislature 
passed an act in 1851 changing the method of taxation, 
which the bank successfully resisted. When the national 
banking system was adopted, taxing the circulation of State 
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Banks, it was thought to be very unjust, especially as the 
State Bank had loaned to both the National and State Gov- 
ernments a large amount, trusting only to the honor of each 
for repayment. 

If, at any time it was found that the coin in the vault of a 
branch was below the required amount, stringent measures 
were at once enforced to correct the error, and in 1847 the 
Board took measures to import coin to supply any deficiency. 
Gustavus Swan was elected President of the Board of Control 
at its organization and served until November 21, 1854, 
when Dr. John Andrews was elected. He served until No- 
vember, 1866, when Joseph Hutcheson was elected, who 
served until May 17, 1870, at which time the Board ad- 
journed sine die, having elected J. Twing Brooks President. 

James T. Claypoole, James Gillett, John J. Janney, and R. 
C. Hull each served as Secretary of the Board. 

The State Bank of Ohio answered the purpose of its form- 
ation. It furnished a safe circulating medium for the people 
and paid a good interest on the investment of its stock- 
holders. 

After the reading of the above paper, the Society, upon 
motion, adjourned. 


MANSFIELD, O., SEPTEMBER 15, 1885. 

A joint meeting of the Richland County Historical and 
Pioneer Society and the State Archeological and Historical 
Society was held under the auspices of the former society at 
Mansfield. The meeting was presided over by General R. 
Brinkerhoff, Second Vice President of our Society. Among 
other proceedings a paper was read by Hon. Henry B. 
Curtis, of Mt. Vernon, upon ‘‘Pioneer Days in Central 
Ohio.” 

[This paper, or an extended abstract of it, will appear in a 
later issue of the QUARTERLY. EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. | 


CoumBus, OcTOBER 2, 1885. 
The Society met in the City Hall, and in the absence of 
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the President, the Chair was occupied by Dr. N. S. Towns- 
hend, of the Executive Committee. 

The Secretary presented his report for the preceding 
months. It showed one hundred and sixty-four members on 
the rolls; and a long list of donations of valuable archzolog- 
ical specimens and historical material. Upon motion of Rev. 
W. E. Moore, the Secretary was instructed to return the 
thanks of the Society to the donors. 

The Secretary then announced a large 

DONATION FROM DR. FRANK O. HART, 
as shown by the following communication: 
‘*CoL_umBus, O., OcToBER 2, 1885. 

‘‘From early boyhood I have had a predilection for his- 
torical research. I have paid considerable attention to 
archzological science, giving special effort to the cultivation 
and study of specimens from my native county. While I do 
not claim nor merit recognition among archzologists, I have 
given the subject of archeology what leisure I could spare 
from professional duty. For eight or ten years I have spent 
no little time and money in collecting archzological speci- 
mens in Williams county. One by one I have gathered 
these remains of prehistoric races until my collection num- 
bers about five thousand [specimens]. This occupation has 
afforded me both pleasure and profit. 

‘In order that I may contribute to the general fund of 
knowledge, and in the hope of awakening a proper interest 
in archeology, and with a special desire to manifest my 
appreciation of the Ohio Archzological and Historical 
Society, it is my desire to present to that organization my 
collection. The archzological specimens themselves most 
eloquently bespeak the frailty of human institutions and their 
inherent value as records of the past. Hence while I have 
an implicit faith in the good work and perpetuity of this 
Society, it is my desire to make the presentation on condition 
that, should the Society, from any reason, suffer dissolution, 
or should the Society fail to take proper care of the collection, 
the Onlo StaTE UNIVERsITY shall possess the same as its own 
property. FRANK O. Hart.” 
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Upon motion of J. J. Janney, the following was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Wuereas, Dr. Frank O. Hart, of West Unity, Ohio, has 
presented to the Ohio Archzological and Historical Society 
a large and valuable collection of Indian and prehistoric 
relics, which in itself constitutes an excellent nucleus and 
basis for a prehistoric museum, and 


Wuereas, A gift of this character, aside from its intrinsic 
value, is specially calculated to serve the Society by the 
example of public spirit that it sets; therefore 


Resolved, That the Society hereby accept the generous 
gift of Dr. Hart, and pledges itself to bestow on it proper 
care, and so to display it that it shall fulfill the purposes of its 
donor; 

That the collection shall be maintained in the museum 
distinct from all other contributions, and shall be known as 
‘the Hart collection; 

That the Society hereby tenders to Dr. Hart its cordial 
thanks for his generous confidence and puts upon record its 
high estimate of his enlightened public spirit; 

That the preamble and resolutions herein contained shall 
be entered on the permanent records of the Society. 


Dr. Frank O. Hart, of West Unity, Ohio, then addressed 
the Society upon ‘‘Prehistoric Remains in Northwestern 
Ohio.” The following is an abstract of the address: 

In all lands where in ages past the climate has rendered 
habitation possible, the earth has been found thickly strewn 
with graves of vanished people. They have left no records 
of their lives save in a few surviving monuments, in rude im- 
plements and in fragmentary remains of their industry. All 
that can be gained from history, sacred and profane, supple- 
mented by the hieroglyphic annals of Egypt and Assyria, 
carries us back only about forty-four centuries. Within the 
last fifty years the science of. archzology has produced 
results that throw much light upon the origin and antiquity 
of man. 

The number of prehistoric monuments on our own conti- 
nent is legion. From Nova Scotia to Florida, from Atlantic 
to Pacific are found sites of ancient cities once densely popu- 
lous. Europe, too, is full of them. In Russia, in Siberia, 
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in the Steppes of Asia, in the deserts of Africa, in Egypt— 
the oldest historic country—we find prehistoric remains. 
Geology, paleontology and archeology are working side by 
side to solve the question of man’s first appearance upon the 
earth. 

In Northwestern Ohio, in the deposit of the last geologi- 
cal age we find remains of animals and plants of which 
distinct species are common to-day; also remains of several 
extinct species of mammals. Northwestern Ohio was once 
the home of a vast population, composed of tribes who had 
fixed habitations in large towns, were skilled in agriculture, 
had systematic religious rites, and were not ignorant of art. 
Here we find numerous evidences of prehistoric cities, cem- 
eteries, and stone implements and utensils of various sorts 
fashioned with no little skill. From these countless monu- 
ments and memorials of vanished races it has been found 
possible to construct a record of prehistoric man, his manner 
of life, his mode of burial, his religious ideas—almost all of 
importance concerning him except his language. 


Brief speeches were made by Prof. Eli T. Tappan, of 
Gambier, and Prof. LeRoy D. Brown, of Hamilton, after 
which the Society, upon motion, adjourned. 


Hamitton, O., October 27, 1885. 


A joint meeting of this Society and the Hamilton Liter- 
ary and Scientific Society was held in Hamilton. The pro- 
gram of exercises included an address by A. A. Graham, 
Secretary of this Society, upon ‘‘The Origin of the Common 
Schools of the Northwest;” and a paper by Prof. J. P. Mac- 
Lean, of Hamilton, on ‘“The Aboriginal History of Butler 
County, Ohio.” [This paper, somewhat condensed, is 
printed elsewhere in this issue of the QUARTERLY.—EDITOR- 
IAL CoMMITTEE. | 


Cotumsus, November 13th, 1885. 
TueE Society met in the rooms of the Board of Trade, and 
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in the absence of the President, Rev. H. A. Thompson, of 
the Executive Committee, occupied the Chair. 

The report of the Secretary showed numerous donations 
and accessions to the list of members. 


DEATH OF HENRY B. CURTIS. 

Tue Secretary formally notified the Society of the death 
of Henry B. Curtis, First Vice President of the Society, on 
November 5th, at Chicago. 

A committee, previously delegated by the President to 
prepare a fitting memorial of Mr. Curtis, submitted through 
Hon. John W. Andrews, the following: 

This Society has heard with deep regret of the death of 
one of the most eminent and honored of its members, the 
Hon. Henry B. Curtis, a Vice President of the Society. Mr. 
Curtis was one of the two oldest members of the bar of Ohio 
at the time of his death, and those of us who were present 
at the organization of this Society, recall with much interest 
his appearance at that meeting, and the reminiscences which 
he gave us of his long acquairtance with the bar and emi- 
nent men of the State and Nation during the sixty years of 
his prosperous and useful professional life. Although more 
than eighty years of age he came from his home in Mt. 
Vernon in February last, to attend the meeting referred to, 
moved solely by the sympathy which he always felt and 
manifested in every wise effort to advance the public welfare. 
He was the friend of all institutions for the promotion of 
knowledge, and his earnestness in the cause of education was 
especially shown in the large donations which he made to the 
funds of Kenyon College, of which he was, for several years, 
a trustee. 

The example of our departed friend and associate in thus 
identifying himself with the best interests of the State in its 
educational work and social progress, continuing his valuable 
labors, as he did, up to the very close of his life, may well be 
held in remembrance and followed by those of us who 
survive him and mourn his loss, and should have a perma- 
nent place in the history of this association. On motion it is 


= 
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Resolved, Therefore, that the foregoing minute be entered 
upon the records, and a copy thereof sent to the family of 
the deceased. 


Judge M. A. Daugherty said: 


I join very heartily in the tribute which this Association 
pays to the memory of Henry B. Curtis. I have known 
him full forty years. He had entered the bar more than 
twenty years before our acquaintance began, and he was 
then recognized as one of the leading lawyers in central 
Ohio. The acquaintance then begun ripened into friend- 
ship, and for many years I have regarded him with the kind- 
liest, and I may say, with affectionate feeling. 

He lived to a very advanced age, lacking less than a 
month of eighty-six years. But his was 


*‘An old age, serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night.” 


Some men wear old age with the statuesque grace that 
was associated with the Roman toga, which, unlike modern 
garments of pronounced seams and straight lines, lends dig- 


nity, if not grandeur, to the presence. Mr. Curtis was one 
of these exceptional men. All through life he had the gen- 
tlemanly bearing and politeness that spring spontaneously 
from generous feelings and a good heart; and as years 
increased, these lovable traits were mellowed into an urban- 
ity that was so marked, and yet without any trace of affecta- 
tion, that the most casual acquaintance became impressed 
with it and carried it in memory as we bear in mind a beau- 
tiful landscape or a delightful perfume, the recollection of 
which is an ever recurring pleasure. 

His interest in current events and in all his surroundings 
never seemed to lessen. Business was taken up and dis- 
posed of with a zest and force that we would not look for at 
his age. Social life was keenly relished by him, and the 
society of the young was not only delightful to him, but he 
also contributed to the pleasures of the young in a way that 
made them enjoy his society as he did theirs. Blessed with 
excellent health and great physical and mental energy that 
afforded and required activity, he seemed in full accord with 
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the activities around him. His heart did not grow old, 
and his sprightliness of conversation had nothing of garru- 
lousness. 

He reminded me of what is said in the biography of 
Madam de Stael of one of her German friends, Boustellen, 
who at the age of eighty-seven, used to insist that no one 
could be fully happy till after his sixtieth year; and that if 
the body, the mind and the heart were then what they ought 
to be, life would then be full and happy—his theory being 
that to resist with success the frigidity of old age, one must 
combine the body, the mind and the heart; and to keep 
these in parallel vigor one must exercise, study and love. 
Mr. Curtis lived up to this theory, and consequently, to the 
end of his protracted life he was found occupying pleasantly, 
usefully and beneficially his place in the business, the social 
and the domestic circles. 

I linger on these traits, because they are beautiful, and if 
rare, ought the more to be commended, that they may 
become more common. 

But it must not be conchuded that his life was merely 
beautiful. With all these graces of manner and conduct he 
had a good share of the sturdiness that so distinguished the 
pioneers of Ohio, and aided largely in laying deep and 
strong the foundations of our great State. A thorough law- 
yer, he was also a thorough business man, methodical and 
persistent, but always and everywhere with a full recognition 
of the rights and feelings of others. His lines of character 
were strong, but they were not hard. Eminently just he 
was also pre-eminently generous. 

A community is the better for such a life as his, and the 
community does not do itself justice if it does not perpetuate 
his memory. 


Upon motion of Dr. W. E. Moore this tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Curtis was ordered spread upon the minutes 
of the Society. 


The Chairman then introduced Professor W. H. Venable, 
of Cincinnati, who addressed the Society upon ‘‘Early Intel- 
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lectual Achievements in the Ohio Valley.” The following is 
an abstract of the address: 


The history of civilized man in the Ohio Valley covers 
not centuries but decades. - New as the work of man is in 
the west, it does not look new. The first settlers of 1779 
were the most independent men and women that Virginia 
could spare. The founders of Ohio remembering their Puri- 
tan ancestors, named the barge in which they voyaged from 
Pittsburgh the ‘‘Mayflower.”’ In two years following the 
foundation of Marietta, 20,000 persons, young, and vigorous, 
came to organize the intellectual and material resources of 
the ‘‘Yankee State,’”” as Ohio was called. In these early 
days the means of education were hard to command, The 
preachers of that period taught the peopie in their crude 
way, many of them not owning a copy of the Scriptures. 

To the town of Lexington belongs the honor of being the 
pioneer settlement of the Valley. The first newspaper, the 
Kentucky Gazette, was published in 1786, and it was a small 
and primitive looking affair. Copies are now very scarce. 
Transylvania University was the first educational institution, 
and Dr. Nathaniel Holly, Dr. Dudley, Caldwell and others, 
were the instructors. Ohio University at Athens was estab- 
lished in February, 1804, by act of the Legislature, and its 
first academic degree conferred in 1815 on Thomas Ewing. 
The famous ‘‘Coon-skin” library was one of the wonders in 
those days. Next on the list of colleges was Miami Uni- 
versity. The first school house was the Riley school at 
Columbia. In 1815 a Lancastrian seminary was founded at 
Cincinnati with 420 pupils, and was chartered afterward 
under the name of Cincmnati College. Thus schools, school- 
masters and books early diffused knowledge among the 
pioneers of the Valley. The scholastic ambition of our fore- 
fathers was fed gradually, but surely. 

Public opinion in the West shaped itself around the nucleus 
of universal discussion. Everyone talked politics, breaking 
the old molds and casting new ones. They were trying a 
grand democratic experiment in a new part of the world. 
There was an intense opposition to slavery, and here were the 
termini of the ‘‘underground railways.” 

Theological and religious belief and speculation had a great 
influence among the people. The itinerant preacher was a 
person of conspicuous importance. Jews, Christians and 
Agnostics alike sought the privilege to think as they wished. 
Men of pronounced opinions sought proselytes by appeals to 
their convictions. Lorenzo Dow was one of these early 
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figures who breathed what he called the ‘‘Gospel of king- 
dom.” There were many denominational schisms and dis- 
cords about this time, and one result of this doctrinal clash 
was a series of debates held in Cincinnati on the questions 
at issue between religionists and anti-religionists. Robert 
Owen, Miss Frances Wright, Dr. Charles Caldwell and other 
leaders in religious and speculative opinions made the Valley 
the scene of their labors. 

The pioneers had much to retard and repress their mental 
growth. While relying on the East they asserted their inde- 
pendence in thought, and excited ridicule for their provin- 
cialisms. 

If there was one thing hated more than any other in the 
western country, it was the Frenchman or Englishman tour- 
ing the country to write a book. The first literary maga- 
zine, the Western Review, was published at Lexington in 
1815. Pioneer poetry often went on stilts, and borrowed 
stilts at that. Nevertheless there were a few very respecta- 
ble verse makers in the Valley, generally drawing from 
nature for their subjects. To these wild poets, Liberty was 
the tenth muse. Book writing increased about this time, 
and a magazine writer of the time defends the literary men 
of the West against the aspersions of the Eastern press in a 
scathing article. 


At the conclusion of the address the Society, upon motion, 
adjourned. 





CotumBus, December 8th, 1885. 


THE Society met in the Senate Chamber, and was pre- 
sided over by Rev. H. A. Thompson, of the Executive 
Committee. 

The Secretary’s report showed a gratifying increase in 
membership, and several donations to the museum. The 
Secretary also reported that on December second a commit- 
tee of the Society met by appointment thé Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Board of Agriculture, to confer upon the 
question of holding a Centennial Exposition in Columbus in 
1888 —the one hundredth anniversary of the settlement of 
Ohio. As a result of this conference it was decided that a 
committee of diree from each body be appointed to formu- 
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late a plan of action, and report at a special meeting of both 
societies on January 13th, next. 

As a result of this report from the Secretary, a committee 
of three was appointed, as recommended, consisting of H. 
T. Chittenden, W. Y. Miles, and E. O. Randall. 

An address was then delivered by Gen. E. B. Finley, of 
Bucyrus, Ohio, upon ‘‘Mound Builders.” [This address has 
been printed in the Magazine of Western History, Vol. V., No. 
4, February, 1887.—EpiTor1aL CommiIrree]. 


Upon motion, the Society adjourned. 
A. A. GRAHAM, 
Secretary. 








BOOK NOTES. 


ag Any book mentioned in this department can be obtained through the Pub- 
lisher of the QUARTERLY. 


PRIMITIVE INDUSTRY: or Illustrations of the Handiwork in Stone, Bone 
and Clay of the Native Races of the Northern Atlantic Seaboard of Amer- 
ica. By Charles C. Abbott, M.D. Pp. 560. Salem, Mass.: Geo. A. Bates. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1881. 


Taken all together, Dr. Abbott’s work on Primitive Industry is the most 
important single contribution yet made to the subject of American archzol- 
ogy. The illustrations are numerous, and drawn from the whole range of 
specimens in the Peabody Archzological Museum at Cambridge, Mass. 

The world is specially indebted to Dr. Abbott for the discovery of palzo- 
lithic implements in the gravel deposits upon which the city of Trenton, 
N. J., is built—a discovery which at once connects the archeology of Amer- 
ica with the most ancient relics of man in the Old World. It is in this 
volume that the full account of these discoveries is detailed, occupying the 
last ninety pages, and containing a chapter by Professor Lewis, of the Penn- 
sylvania Geological Survey, giving the evidence that this gravel is of glacial 
origin, thus proving the existence of man in America before the close of the 
glacial period. The book should be read by every student of archeclogy. 


THE Mounp BUILDERS: Being an account of a remarkable people that 
once inhabited the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, together with an 
investigation into the archzology of Butler county, O. By J. P. MacLean. 
Illustrated with over one hundred figures. Pp. 233. Cincinnati: -Robert 
Clarke & Co., 1887. 

This inexpensive volume has for some time been the best manual avail- 
able to assist in the study of the earthworks of Ohio, and must remain such 
for some time, until the results of present investigations are much more 
fully systematized and thought out. To the archeology of Butler county 


eighty pages are devoted. 


New York: The Planting and the Growth of the Empire State. By Ellis 
H. Roberts. (American Commonwealths). 2 Vols. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., 1887. 

The want of a history of the Empire State has long been felt, and this 
want has at last been supplied. Within these two volumes the author has 
compressed the chief matters of interest and importance pertaining to the 
history of the first State of the Union. By following the normal division of 
its history into periods, Mr. Roberts has been enabled, and has well utilized 
his opportunity, to trace the growth of the State from its infancy, with 
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apparently a proper adjustment of leading and minor features. The char- 
acter of the people at different eras is well Jhown as producing its effect 
upon the immediate doings and permanent institutions of the State. The 
political history of the State; the progress of educational institutions; the 
development of internal improvements and the construction of water-ways; 
the constitutional and judicial experiences; the peculiar land problems, 
arising from the old Dutch colonization; the literary activity; the progress 
and supremacy of manufactures —all these are dwelt upon with clearness 
and in detail. The relations of New York to the Nation at various import- 
ant crises are shown in a clear, thouch occasionally too favorable, light. 
The author might, indeed ought to have dwelt more forcibly upon the 
municipal problems which have arisen in connection with the city of New 
York. In no State of the Union have questions of municipal administra- 
tion come more constantly to the front, and received more curious and 
experimental solutions than here. The results and experiences of these are 
properly an important part of the life of the State. On the whole, how- 
ever, Mr. Roberts has made one of the most successful of the works in this 
valuable series, 


Lire OF Henry Cray. By Carl Schurz. (American Statesmen). 2 Vols. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1887. 


A biography of Henry Clay from the pen of so thorough a student of 
American political history and affairs, as Mr. Schurz, is in itself almost an 
epoch in biographical literature. In the case of Clay, more than in that of 
almost any other American statesman of the second era, the life of the man 
is merged in the history of the country. Covering, as it does, almost a half 
century of active political labor, including the period of the War of 1812, 
the Missouri Compromise, the Compromise of 1833, the Compromise of 1850, 
several hot presidential campaigns, the early stages of the American System, 
to give an account of Clay’s life is but to write American political history as 
molded, bent, made or marred by Henry Clay — to view it and him in their 
mutual relationships. With an occasional bias, on the one side or the other, 
Mr. Schurz has, as was to be expected, given us an admirable book. His 
position as a leader of political thought at a later time has given Mr. Schurz 
a great advantage in estimating Clay’s career, though at the same time, one 
less actively interested in political affairs, might have been expected to view 
certain phases of Clay’s life in a little less striking light. The book is one 
that will be highly valued by readers and students of American political 
history. 





